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Relations with Russia 


T would be little short of miraculous if three great nations 

divided by history, by civilisation, by habit and by interest 
were, from the brief experience of four years’ fighting, to learn 
how to work together closely for peace. The fact that the London 
Conference is encountering very great difficulties ought not, 
therefore, to be an occasion for inspissated gloom. Success at 
Teheran, Yalta and Berlin was achieved over and over again 
by the face-saving formula, not by real agreement. At San 
Francisco, few of the difficult issues were ever faced. The meet- 
ing of the Foreign Secretaries is the first full attempt to struggle 
with reality. It is surely not surprising that the struggle is a 
suff one. 

With or without pessimism, however, the scale of disagree- 
ment demands some hard thinking from this country, which 
—among the Great Powers—can least afford to make sheer force 
a substitute for intelligence. The Great Powers are divided. It 
is not enough for Britain to bemoan the fact, issue appeals for 
a better spirit, assert “ moral leadership ” (whatever that may 
mean), or wait for a lead from others that never comes, Mr Bevin 
and his colleagues will have to understand the nature of the 
divisions and make up their own minds, independently of 
others, on what should be done about them. 

The root of disagreement is obviously the intransigent line 
pursued by Russia. This does not mean that Anglo-American 
CO-Opssation.is complete—far from it—or that the favourite 


Soviet myth of Russia contra mundum is anything but a wild 
distortion of the facts. It does mean that Mr Bevin and Mr 
Byrnes find it easier to work together and would aimost cer- 
tainly find the task of agreeing on policies for Europe compara- 
tively easy if they were not continually presented with the 
unpredictable and unilateral policies of their great partner. 
Russian diplomacy at the present moment is difficult to fathom, 
but it is quite obvious that in the last year the Russians have, 
by a great variety of methods, disturbed and upset their rela- 
tions with other Powers. They have proposed the breaking of 
treaties—for instance, their treaty of 1921 with Turkey, which 
fixed the Turco-Russian boundaries. Within their zone of occu- 
pation in Persia they are actively sponsoring a Left Wing party, 
the Tudeh, favourable to them and an Azerbaijan Party 
demanding the cession to the USSR of territory now Persian. 
They have established their own puppet Government in 
Rumania. With Hungary and Rumania, they have signed com- 
mercial agreements which seem to the outside observer to set 
up a wholly excessive and confiscatory Russian control over the 
economies of these countries. They have rigidly excluded out- 
siders from their zones of occupation They have used Com- 
munist parties in every country to support their foreign policy 
and denounce as fascists and reactionaries all who do not 
swallow it whole. Now at the London Conference they have 
added a demand for Tripoli to their earlier demands for Soviet 
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control of the Straits. The policy amounts to one of constant 
pressure on the outside world, an attempt at steady expansion, 
accompanied by a supremely suspicious attitude to the policies 
of any Power that does not completely accept the Soviet lead. 

It is most important to make a correct diagnosis of what lies 
behind these actions. One theory is that Russia is preparing a 
course of deliberate expansion and aggression. They are accused 
of imperialism and aggressive intentions. Their methods 
are compared with those of the Nazis. They are seen as a mili- 
tary Power drunk with its own success and prepared to ride 
roughshod over the rights of its smaller neighbours. It must be 
admitted that the behaviour of the Russians has made these 
views seem less fantastic than they would have appeared, say, 
at the time of Stalingrad, and it is hard to avoid the conclusion 
that there is in Russian policy an element of confident over- 
bearing and a readiness, born of victory and the sudden discovery 
of overwhelming power after a quarter-century of enforced 
isolation, to throw a great deal of weight about in the mter- 
national arena. 

But it is-also likely that Russia’s intentions go no further than 
this. There is still, unhappily, a ridiculously intense suspicion of 
other people’s intentions, which leads inevitably to exaggerated 
demands for defence and to attempts to forestall imaginary 
attacks. There is the same boisterous, tactless, overbearing asser- 
tive spirit that the Kaiser’s Germany showed for several decades 
after it had discovered its strength and drunk the heady wine of 
success. There is the same willingness to underrate the rights 
of the weak, the same enjoyment in kicking at every door on the 
off chance that some of them will be unlocked. But it is most 
unlikely that there are any plans of deliberate aggression, any 
objects that go beyond the defensive or any real desire to break 
with the other major Allies. 

After diagnosis comes treatment. It is not easy to prescribe 
a treatment for a nation or for an individual whose attitude 
combines deep suspicion of others with over-confidence in him- 
self. But it is fairly easy to say what the treatment should not be. 
Two alternative policies would be equally disastrous. The first 
would be the all-too-natural reaction of taking Russian attitudes 
at their face value and assuming a posture of injured hostility. 
This would so act on Russian suspicion as to create the bogy 
it fears, and Russia would become hostile in real earnest. To 
avoid this, the British must at all costs not appear to be making 
common cause with the real “fascists and reactionaries” in 
regarding Russia as the inevitable next enemy—a point of view 
illustrated with classic directness in the letter sent by General 
Franco to Mr Churchill in 1944. Such a policy would saddle the 
British in Europe with the disastrous leavings of the anti- 
Bolshevik crusade. At home, it would split national unity and 
lead to divisions more bitter than those experienced here at the 
time of the Spanish Civil War. Every opportunity must be 
taken of repudiating any such policy with the utmost emphasis. 
British policy must not only be scrupulous in not trenching 


@ @ e e 
Priorities in 
ITHIN a few weeks the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will be opening his first Budget. It will be an important 
occasion, for not only will this be the first Socialist Budget, but 
it will be the first stage in the relief of the taxpayer from the 
cruel burden he has borne so long. 

The game of Budget-guessing can hardly be played on this 
occasion. The appearance of Mr Dalton’s balance-sheet will 
depend entirely on the future trend of Government expendi- 
ture. Usually, the outsider can make a shrewd estimate by 
combining known tendencies with common-sense speculation. 
But this time everything turns upon the rate of deflation of the 
swollen machine of war and since the demobilisation plans 
seem to be based on anything rather than common-sense, even 
the most approximate guess is impossible. To name a figure 
for expenditure in the rest of the financial year, or in the 
coming year 1946-47, would, it would seem, be a speculation 
about the state of the military mind, a land in which there are 
no compass bearings. Even if the expenditure were known, 
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upon any real Soviet interest ; it must also make it clear thar 
Britain’s influence throughout the world is as opposed to fascism 
as to any other form of tyrannical politics. 

x 


But the opposite folly of appeasement would be just as bai 
If hostility would act on Russian suspicions, appeasement would 
act on Russian over-confidence. A policy of concession will work 
only in two circumstances. The first is when there is real reason 
to believe that one more concession will beam pe demands to 
an end. Clearly, this is not now the case. Soviets are at 
the moment trying it on ; and it would be the worst policy to 
invite them to try it on a bit more. The second circumstance js 
when the conceder is prepared to go on conceding for ever—anq 
this is equally clearly not the case, for there are certain quite 
legitimate and definite British interests which would certainiy 
be defended if the case arose. To invite the Russians to come, 
little further is to have a quarrel, in a few years’ time, on ground 
where no further retreat, no further compromise, is possible. 

British policy towards Russia, therefore, should be neithe- 
hostile nor complaisant. Translated into territorial terms, this 
means that no bones should be made about the defence of vital 
British interests, such as the command of the Indian Ocean o; 
of the Mediterranean route to it. To any talk of Russian bases in 
Tripoli or Eritrea, the answer should simply be “no.” The 
Soviet Government cannot interpret such an attitude as hostility, 
since the British interest in these areas is incontestably greater 
than the Russian: But particular care should be taken not to 
give the impression of aggressive intentions in areas such as 
Turkey or Persia, where Russian and British interests meet. In 
these regions the British policy should be to seek no prepos- 
derating influence for ourselves, but to permit none to the 
Russians. It should be made quite clear that the British policy 
in these parts of the world will depend entirely on the Russian. 
In a non-territorial context, the pattern should be the same—to 
make the basic British interests plain and, outside those interests, 
to be stiff if the Russians are stiff, pliant if they are pliant. 

But any such policy, some will say, runs the risk of disrupting 
the alliance of the Big Three, upon which the whole structure 
of the post-war world was to have been based. Surely anything 
is worth while if it prevents that calamity? The risk, admittedly, 
exists. But what reality is there in the Big Three Alliance? At 
the moment, not only is it failing to produce any solutions for 
the urgent problems of the world, but it is obstructing the 
search for solutions by other means. In Germany, for example. 
four separate policies in four separate zones will not be as good 
as one joint policy—but they may still be better than quadri- 
lateral chaos. In any case, to declare in advance that any con- 
cession will be made in order to preserve the facade of agreement 
would be to make things altogether too easy for the one nego- 
tiator who is most willing to dig in his toes. British attachment 
to the Russian alliance is beyond question ; it might be as well 
to find out how much importance the Russians attach to it. 


Tax Relief 


the division of it between taxation and borrowing involves a de- 
cision by the Chancellor which must necessarily be quite arbi- 
trary. All that can be said with some certainty is that there wil 
be some reduction in taxation—or else the taxpayer will want 
to know why. 
_ What can usefully be canvassed is not the prospect for this 
single Budget but the whole process. of relaxation and _reliel 
lasting probably until after the Budget of April, 1948. Within 
that period there will certainly be substantial reductions of tax* 
tion, and it will serve some useful purpose to discuss which 
reliefs should have the highest priorities. 53 
Every Budget is a balance between economies and politics. 
On the one hand, the Chancellor has to consider the effect of 
his proposals, not only on the finances of the state but on the 
economic health of the whole community. On the other. hand; 
he has to present his Budget to the elected representatives 
the ts. It follows that no Budget can follow the guid- 
ance of economic principles very closely. This is particular 
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true at the present moment. If strict economics alone were to 
be the only criterion, the Chancellor might very well decide 
to reduce no taxes at all, since the great economic need is clearly 
still to hold back the volume of purchasing power in the hands 
of the public lest it swamp the restricted volume of goods and 
services available for purchase. The general state of the 
economy is highly inflationary and the best, but most cold- 
blooded, service that the Government could render might be 
to reduce its deficit to the smallest possible figure. Even in the 
longer run, not of three years but of ten or fifteen, it can be 
argued that the greatest national need is for savings to finance 
the reconstruction of capital equipment, and that the Govern- 
ment ought deliberately to aim at a surplus for this purpose. 
But these would be heroic policies which no politician will 
contemplate. Neither for themselves nor for their constituents 
do politicians often recommend hair-shirts, and particularly 
not after six very lean years. 

But if, even in an inflationary situation, a large deficit is to 
be continued and some tax reductions are to be made, the 
economist can at least insist that the reliefs should be chosen 
with an eye to their effect. If the flow of free purchasing power 
is to be increased, let it at least be increased in the ways that 
will do least harm or perhaps even do good. There is very little 
doubt about the economic requirements of the moment. Muni- 
tions production and war activity are tapering off, and civil pro- 
duction is at a low ebb. The chief need is to stimulate produc- 
tion, and purchasing power should be released where it will 
best serve this purpose. As the Federation of British Industries 
savs in a statement issued this week: 

The guiding principle should be the encouragement of pro- 
duction. Those taxes which most discourage work and enterprise 
should be discarded first, those which increase costs of produc- 
tion and the cost of living should go next, and the last reductions 
should be in those taxes which are selected to be retained as the 
main sources of permanent revenue because they least impede 
the productivity of the nation. 

From the business man’s point of view, the application of 
this principle means that funds released by relief of taxation 
should be spent on rehabilitation and reconstruction, rather 
than poured into the pockets of individuals in the form of 
increased dividends. There would be a wide degree of agree- 
ment in business circles that the first tax to come off should be 
the Excess Profits Tax. Even as a measure of war profits, the 
crude comparison with pre-war earnings is growing progres- 
sively less accurate, and will soon be wholly misleading. EPT 
continued into peacetime would be a tax on enterprise and 
growth as such. The programme of tax relief for the next three 
years or so should provide for its complete abolition, and the 
process might as well begin at once. The National Defence 
Contribution is hardly any better, since it falls entirely on equity 
capital and is therefore a tax on risk-bearing as opposed to fixed- 
interest capital. 

But if, in the earlier period immediately ahead, the reduction 


of EPT were merely to lead to a spate of increased dividends, 
the basic economic principle of keeping consumption in check 
would be flouted. If relief of taxation is to result in more money 
being spent, it will be far better spent on deferred repairs 
and on the modernisation and extension of plant. In some way. 
a premium should be put on this form of expenditure as opposed 
to dividends, and one convenient way might be a temporary tax 
on dividends paid in excess of the present—or perhaps the pre- 
war-rate. The word “temporary” requires emphasis since a 
permanent tax on dividends, over and above income tax, would 
be both unfair and uneconomic. 


* 


In the case of taxation on labour, as in that on capital, the 
most urgent need is to increase the incentives to hard work. 
There is no doubt that a strong resistance to extra work is felt 
at the point where income tax begins to be payable. This has 
always been so, but the combination of a starting rate of 324 per 
cent with the direct impact of PAYE has made the deterrent 
particularly strong recently. So long as income tax is organised 
as it is, there will always be some point at which there is a 
sudden sharp onset of tax liability ; the only real remedy i. to 
reform the tax system by making the payment of allowances a 
separate operation. In default of such reform, there are only two 
ways in which the deterrent can be reduced: by lowering the 
initial ‘rate of tax or by postponing the point at which it operates. 
And there can be no doubt at all which would be the more 
effective. To tell a married man that tax remains payable on any- 
thing he earns above £3 a week, as at present, but that the rate 
is to be reduced from 6s. 6d. in the £ to 6s. is to invite the retort 
“ Thank you for nothing.” But to tell him that he can earn up to 
£4 a week without paying tax seems like a much larger con- 
cession. In short, the first priority for relief in the sphere of 
taxation on individuals should be the restoration of the income 
tax allowances to their pre-war levels. The main purpose of this 
recommendation is to stimulate output, but it would have two 
incidental advantages. The first is that it would prevent the 
further accumulation of post-war credits. The second is that it 
would reduce by several millions the number of people from 
whom small savings have to be collected weekly. 

Thus, both in business taxes and in individual taxes, the 
highest priority for relief goes to something other than the 
standard rate of income tax. But this great symbolic figure 
should not follow very far behind. When justice has been done 
to EPT and the allowances have been restored (the children’s 
allowance perhaps even increased above its 1939 level), it is 
most important that the standard rate should be brought down. 
A standard rate of tos. in the £, or of anything like that figure, 
is not a burden that enterprise can carry for very long, since 
it so grievously cripples the accumulation of funds. Nor should 
even a Socialist Chancellor of the Exchequer entirely ignore 
the surtax, which is very heavy on incomes which, given the 
level of prices and of income tax, are very moderate. Mr Dalton 
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used to be an advocate of the Rignano plan for death duties, 
and if he needs revenue from direct taxation, he would do 
better to seek it in the estates of dead men than in maintaining 
penal rates on the income of those who are struggling to live. 


* 


If the chief economic commandment is the restraint of con- 
sumption expenditure, any relief of indirect taxation must 
necessarily have a low priority. Money saved to the taxpayer 
by relief of direct taxes can, after all, stay saved, and it is the 
duty of the National Savings Committee to see that it is not 
spent. But reductions in indirect taxation are a direct incite- 
‘ment to more spending. The Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
be under heavy pressure to reduce indirect duties ; but he will 
be wise to defer any but the politically necessary minimum until 
supplies are available. 

The only new indirect tax of the war years is the Purchase 
Tax, and it is on this that the speculations are centred. 
Whether or not there is to be a permanent Purchase Tax— 
and there is something to be said for a sumptuary duty on 
luxuries—it will presumably not cover so wide a range as at 
present, nor, where it remains, will it be levied in normal 
times at anything like 100 per cent. In other words, before the 
transition to peace finance is completed, the Purchase Tax will 
have to be very largely modified. The question is whether the 
process of modification should begin at once and, if so, what 
form it should take. 

The economic incidence of Purchase Tax varies from case 
to case. Where it is levied on necessaries—goods that are all the 
more necessary now because they have been unobtainable 
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during the ware: ie highly mavens san regressive. B 
equity is very shortly buttres y rationing or alloca; 
ee the effect of removing Purchase Tax might merely i 
to swamp the market and make necessaries less available than 
ever to those who need them most. In some lines, the fact thy; 
Purchase Tax is not levied on utility models limits the demang 
for non-utility models and induces manufacturers to Concentrate 
on utility production. Here again, the removal of the tax migh; 
have unfortunate results. In still other cases—of which furs are 
already an example—the reconstitution of a domestic marke 
may be a necessary step in rebuilding export trade. But such 
cases should be scrutinised with care ; the much-publicised cas. 
of the motor industry is hardly a parallel, since any reduction j 
the home demand, in the circumstances of today, helps expons 
rather than hinders them. 

The only possible policy for the Purchase Tax is a selective 
one. The rates of tax in the three grades might be gradually 
reduced and goods should be moved from one category to ap. 
other in accordance with the circumstances of each case. 

Apart from Purchase Tax, the big yielders among the indirec; 
duties are those on petrol, on tobacco and on alcoholic drinks, 
The petrol duty is bound up with the whole question of motor 
taxation, which is discussed in some detail on a later page. 
Tobacco is closely affected by the Lend-Lease negotiations and 
the case for any reduction in the duty in the immediate future is 
obviously a very weak one—on all grounds save perhaps the 
political. If the Chancellor desires to make a gesture in this group 
of taxes, he might be well advised to concentrate on the duties on 
alcohol, where an increase in consumption, if it can occur at al}, 
makes a small demand on real resources. 


The Washington Talks 


ESSAGES from Washington report a feeling there that 
the financial negotiations between representatives of the 
British and American Governments are progressing rather more 
smoothly. There seems to be a clearer realisation in American 
public opinion, both of the position in which the war has placed 
Britain and of the case that the British Government is now put- 
ting. The premature leakage of a small part of Lord Keynes’s 
brief has contributed something to this growth of understanding, 
since its comparisons brought out with great emphasis how very 
much heavier has been the burden of war on the British than 
on the American people. But the leakage will have been unfor- 
tunate if it strengthened the belief that the British case was 
merely an appeal ad miusericordiam. Lord Halifax’s broad- 
cast on Saturday showed how small a part of the argument 
these comparisons are ; the fundamental British case is not a 
request for favours, but the posing of a choice before American 
‘ policy and American self-interest. The very drastic reductions 
made in British purchases of all American goods other than 
food have served to bring the self-interest home very directly 
to the American cotton, tobacco and film industries and to other 
trades which have hopes of selling in the British market. 

The upshot of all this is that two propositions are beginning 
to be established in the American mind: that if Britain is to be 
able to co-operate in an enterprise of trade liberation such as 
the American Government desires, it will have to be put in 
possession of a sum of dollars to be reckoned in the billions ; 
and that Britain neither can, nor will, undertake to borrow these 
dollars on ordinary commercial terms. It is reported that the 
minds of the American negotiators are turning towards the pro- 
ject of a large loan to be made to Britain, without interest, and 
with the repayment extended over a considerable period. One 
report mentions a figure of $4 billion, to be repaid at the rate 
of $100 million a year for 40 years. 

Any such proposal would, of course, represent a considerable 
step forward’; the capital sum mentioned is within the range 
of what is necessary, and the waiving of interest would be a 
generous act. But it is still necessary to ask whether a burden of 
$100 million a year can safely be assumed. It should never be 
lost from sight that the total of exports from the United King- 
dom to the United States on the average of the five years before 


the war was only £24.7 million, or almost exactly $100 million 
at the present rate of exchange. It is doubtful whether thes 
markets will be easy to recapture after five years of neglect, and 
if American plans for a large subsidised merchant navy are per- 
sisted in, there may be no net credit on invisible account. It is 
true that, in the days before the Great Depression, the prope: 
comparison of a dollar obligation of $100 million a year was 
not with British exports to the United States alone, but to the 
whole world. But to assume that earnings of other currenciss 
could be used to pay a dollar debt is to assume that not merely 
sterling but all these other currencies are freely convertible. It is 
to assume that Bretton Woods functions successfully—which 
would indeed be to use the conclusion of the argument as ont 
of the assumptions made in reaching it. The undertaking would 
presumably be conditional—for example, it could hardly be en- 
forced if the Bretton Woods Fund were to declare the dollar 3 
scarce currency. And even with such safeguards, any British 
Government would have to hesitate a very long time before t 
could afford to accept an obligation of this order—of the same 
order of magnitude as the War Debt annuities emerging from 
the last war, which had to be defaulted in circumstances mort 
favourable than those that may have to be faced in the post-wat 
world. Merely as a means of escaping from the present shortage 
of dollars, without any further advantages, the price might well 
seem too high. : 
Moreover, it is fully apparent from the tone of discussions in 
the American press that an offer of ‘a large interest-free loan 
would not be made without conditions. One condition to which 
the Americans appear to attach great importance is that, paralle 
with the extension of American aid, there should be a reduction 
of the United Kingdom’s sterling indebtedness to other cout- 
tries and a funding of these debts from the balances in which 
they stand at present into some more permanent form. This * 
entirely reasonable—indeed, it was in the recent series 


articles in these columns on Bretton Woods and related prob 
Jems that some adjustment of these balances was an_indispet 
sable condition of any freeing of the pound sterling. It is qu 
easy to see the American point that, if the United States is t0 for- 
get about the Lend-Lease debt and extend further aid on 10? 
commercial terms, Britain’s other creditors ought to be pre 
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to make some concession on the claims they have acquired out of 
che war. If the principle of equal sacrifice is to apply at all, it can 
be held that it should apply against all those who have been en- 
riched, on international account, by the war. But the Americans 
em to be quite adamant on the point that no dollars provided 
by them shall go to these other creditors. It is a little hard to 
follow the logic of this—indeed, it might be said to work against 
American interests, since if India could be given some dollars in 
repayment of a small part of her sterling balances, the much- 
advertised American export trade to India could begin, whereas 
otherwise it will remain a dream. But what is of more practical 
moment is that this American stand will make it more difficult 
io secure any scaling-down of these debts ; if the cancellation of 
one part could be matched with repayment of another part, the 
roposition might not be unattractive. If the proposition is 
simply cancellation of one part and funding of the rest, there 
may be no takers. 

The British Government, it would appear, is willing to pass 
the American proposition on to these creditors, but not to make 
any proposals of its own. On the face of it, this would appear a 
curious discrimination in delicacy: if proposals can be made to 
the American creditor, why not to others? But there are real 
differences in the circumstances. Though the war has made the 
countries of the Middle East and India large creditors on inter- 


Ppational account, they are all poor countries, and it might be 


argued that the principle of equality of sacrifice has already been 
satisfied by the inflation and the scarcities that have accompanied 
the large-scale British purchases. Moreover, there is a great 
difference between a debt in dollars and a debt in sterling. There 
isno hope of paying off the former ; but it would be perfectly 
practicable to pay off the sterling debts, over a period of years, by 
assisting the creditor countries with long-term plans of capital 
development. Thus the cases are not on all fours. But this 
is not to say that some reduction of the nominal amount of these 
debts would not be wholly justified or that American assistance 
to that end would not be very welcome. 


* 


Another prospective condition of which much is being made 
in the American press, and even more in the British press, is the 
abolition, or at least the reduction, of the system of Imperial 
Preference. This is a subject which, more than most, is overlaid 
with emotional prejudices and false reasoning. There is no 
reason why anybody in Great Britain cutside the ranks of the 
romantic imperialists and the ultra-protectionists should feel any 
particular fondness for the Ottawa Agreements. They were 
vad when they were signed, and age has not improved them. 
If what is going on at Washington were a free-for-all bargaining 
match, in which the United Kingdom and the United States 
were offering each other general pledges of affection, the repeal 
of the Ottawa Agreements might very well come into question. 
But the immediate problem is a very specific one—how to 
telieve Britain’s critical shortage of dollars—and any suggested 
concession has to be tested for its relevance to this problem. 
The effect of a repeal of Ottawa, taken by itself, would presum- 
ably be an increase in American sales to British countries with- 
out there being any reason to expect a compensating increase 
in British sales to the United States. That is why the Americans 
are asking for it. In other words, it would intensify the British 
dollar problem. Clearly, it would be the most fantastic procedure 
to accept, as one of the conditions of being assisted with our 
dollar problem, a measure which would make the problem worse. 

, itis a sign that the Americans have still not really under- 
stood the nature of the problem that they could put forward 
such a proposal. If, of course, what was being offered from the 
American side were to include a substantial reduction of the 

erican tariff, then the reduction or cancellation of Imperial 
Preference would be a very appropriate counterpart. But that, 
in American eyes, is still another story. , 

Imperial Preference, to the Americans, is merely a leading 
example of discriminatory methods, to the abolition of which 
the United Kingdom is pledged, both by the Atlantic. Charter 
and by the famous Article Seven of the. Master Lend-Lease 
Agreement. It is time that some attempt were made to clear she 
ait about this word “ discrimination,” around which so much of 
the controversy turns. The Americans attach a very special 
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set of meanings to the word. For example, it applies to commer- 
cial transactions but not to financial. If Britain puts, say, 
Argentina in possession of pounds by buying Argentine goods ~ 
and stipulates how those pounds shall be spent, that is “ dis- 
crimination.” If the United States puts, say, Brazil in possession 
of dollars by making a loan and stipulates how those dollars 
shall be spent, that is not “discrimination.” Secondly, the 
American doctrine holds that if countries A and B agree to 
make mutual concessions to each other, they must extend the 
benefits of both sets of concessions to C, without C having to 
make any concessions at all. This is the principle enshrined in 
the unconditional Most-Favoured-Nation clause, which has 
found favour in the past chiefly because it happened to suit the 
interests both of free-trade nations (who had already made the 
ultimate concession and could make no more) and also of an 
export-surplus, high-tariff nation like the United States, which 
was unwilling to make any concessions. When America became 
concession-minded, and Mr Cordell Hull obtained the Reci- 
procal Trade Agreements Act, the letter of the principle was 
preserved, but its spirit evaded by so minutely sub-dividing the 
categories of goods that the reductions in the American tariff, in 
many cases, benefited only the other party to the agreement. 

If it were not for these historical accidents, “ discrimination ” 
would never have been given such a distorted meaning. The 
obvious commonsense of the matter is to say that if A and 
B make mutual concessions to each other and refuse to admit 
C on the same terms, they are discriminating against C. (This, 
incidentally, would condemn Imperial Preference.) There are 
two reasons why it is essential for Great Britain to insist on 
this definition of discrimination. The first is to protect its own 
interests. Whether it is the intention or not, the effect of the 
American interpretation is to leave the United States with all 
its methods of stimulating its exports intact, while preventing 
Great Britain from taking any advantage of the enormous 
import market that it provides. The fact that this bargaining 
weapon could be abused is no reason why it should not be 
legitimately used, and if British exports are ever to increase by 
the famous 50 per cent, it will be necessary to use every legiti- 
mate means of reminding other countries that Britain cannot 
import unless it can also export. 

The second reason is of more general interest. Countries 
which are largely dependent on foreign trade cannot achieve 
Full Employment if their imports and exports are subject to 
wide fluctuations. It is quite inevitable, and desirable, that they 
should try to apply to their overseas trade the same sort of 
purposive direction, with the objective of steady expansion, 
that they apply to their domestic economies. This is a strangely 
neglected aspect of the theory and practice of employment policy. 
If it continues to be neglected, or if the way to planned expan- 
sion of foreign trade is blocked, Full Employment will inevitably 
mean a retreat into autarky and lower standards of living. Hardly 
any research has yet been given to the precise methods that 
would be pursued by the International Department of a Full 
Employment policy, but it is difficult to imagine any that would 
not fall foul of the American definition of “ discrimination ”— 
though they might well be brought within the revised definition , 
suggested above. (Some such methods were suggested in an 
article last week). To block at the outset any avenue that might 
lead to international co-operation in solving the problem of 
employment, to ensure that each nation pursues Full Employ- 
ment in a narrowly national context, to create an entirely 
unnecessary antipathy between Full Employment and a high 
volume of overseas trade—these would be very heavy prices 
to pay for relief from a temporary financial embarrassment. 
ae 
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Berlin—September, 1946 


(By a Correspondent) 


T first, under a benign sky, the ruined centre of Berlin 

appears merely colourless and dreary, its population only 
tired and dispirited. The violent devastation in Kassel or Mann- 
heim, the surprising open vistas in the Rhineland cities, the 
dramatic upward thrust of great bridges overturned in the 
rivers—these are not the qualities of the Berlin landscape. 
Berlin is not “flat”; it is, to an altogether surprising extent, 
vertical, and one looks closely, as into a sick man’s face, to see 
what is really wrong. For Berlin’s illness has left much of its 
physical frame still standing ; the bone structure, though nearly 
everywhere splintered, has only partly succumbed, and over 
great areas there still stand frames of steel and concrete, hiding 
burnt-out interiors, cascades of pink rubble or mere emptiness 
within. There is no difficulty in recognising Berlin. Cathedral, 
Schloss, University, Opera, Adlon Hotel—all are there to foster 
the genial illusion that this is a damaged, not a shattered, city. 

But the illusion does not survive scrutiny and, once dispelled, 
it never revives. A walk from the Brandenburger Tor down the 
Wilhelmstrasse, through the Leipzigerstrasse to the Potsdamer 
Platz and back by the Hermann Goeringstrasse (ironically, it 
retains the name) accommodates the senses to a world that is 
three dimensional only in this special truncated fashion. When 
the buildings lose their deceptive appearance of solidity, Berlin 
has the air of a miraculously well-preserved ruin of the ancient 
world, of Pompeii or Ostia on an enormous scale. This resem- 
blance to a disinterred city is intensified by the emptiness of 
many streets, for though Berlin is badly overcrowded, it is due 
to the appalling scarcity of dwelling space, and there are no 
crowds in the streets. Even on the wide pavements of the 
Kurfiirstendamm there are never more than two or three abreast, 
while the badly ruined streets in the centre look as empty as 
Fleet Street on a Saturday afternoon. Only at the entrance to an 
open Underground station or at the stopping places for the rare, 
dun-coloured, empty-windowed bus, or when a shop with food 
to sell is due to open, does something like a crowd appear. 

The people give an equally fallacious, and as easily discarded, 
impression. The misleading factor is their clothes. In the less 
damaged suburbs within the British and American districts, 
and in the centre of the Russian district, suits, hats, dresses and 
baby clothes seem to have survived air-raids and the battle in 
surprising quantities. Among ruins, one expects to see beggars ; 
instead (apart from refugees arriving at the Stettiner Bahnhof 
or disbanded soldiers who have walked great distances to Berlin 
with the flapping remnants of their boots tied to their feet) the 
Berliners appear rather better dressed than shoppers in the 
Edgware Road. 


* 


Look from the clothes to the faces, and the palpable differ- 
ence caused by near-starvation emerges ; what attracts atten- 
tion is not the thinness, not even the universal tiredness, but 
the colour. For the faces of the babies in the perambulators are 
dead white ; the flesh has a waxen or soaplike appearance. 
Young children are yellow, but from twelve they show the pallor 


- normal in the adults, except when they are obviously dis- 


coloured by jaundice ; the faces of the old (of whom there are 
few) wear the same dead-white or yellow as the babies and 
younger children. There are a few exceptions ; but pink, round 
faces normally belong to prostitutes or to servants employed 
and in part fed at some Allied mess or official establishment. 
Occasionally a small child’s face appears still touched with pink, 
but usually, by some dreadful law of compensation, the mother’s 
is 7 sallow and thin. 

Apart from the dead-white faces in the prams, there are few 
things in Berlin’s streets that directly shock the sensibilities. 
One old woman dressed in black was propped up stiffly among 
the ruins of a palace in the Unter den Linden, apparently dead. 
And passing the Adlon Hotel, supported on the arm of a man, 
was a woman grey in the face and weeping her body at once 


thin and swollen with the weight of an enormous pregnang 
But in Berlin at present the nostrils are more often offends 
than the eyes. The smell blowing off the vast ruins or float; 

up-from the Underground station at the corner of the Wilhelm. 
strasse and the Unter den Linden, which has remained choke 
and flooded since the battle ended, reminds one almost co. 
tinuously and always disgustingly of Berliners already dead 

Under these circumstances, it is astonishing that Berlin’ 
Kulturleben has revived. Recently there have been performance 
of both Fidelio and the Dreigroschenoper, as well as two {yj 
orchestral concerts; the performances were considered }y 
competent critics to be excellent, despite the effects of , 
subsistence diet. But in the streets vitality is a monopoly of 
the occupying forces. British and Americans are incomparably 
better fed, better dressed and better transported than the 
Russians, but the Russians do most to diversify and colour the 
monotony of the streets. 

It is not that the Russians have been ostentatious in flags and 
hoardings: five red flags flutter from the corner of the Reich- 
stag ; half a dozen more flank the giant photograph of a silver. 
haired, benevolent Stalin just inside the Brandenburger Tor: 
there are a few on the old Russian Embassy, and just one m 
the Cathedral, thrust under a crucifix. The only insignia of 
Russian victory between the Tiergarten and the Spree ox 


these flags, three placards with red-printed quotations (in Ge- ] 


man) from Stalin’s speeches, and street names in white Cyrillic 
characters on little blue wooden signposts. What vivifies these 
streets is the presence of the Russians themselves and not their 
flags. Dressed in battle uniform, often incredibly dusty and 
worn, Red Army men and girls walk about the streets, un- 
affected by desolation and misery no doubt slight compared 
with what they have seen elsewhere, and their rough gestures 
and loose gait appear full of mobile vigour. Their faces are often 
both frightening and attractive, and though there is every diver- 
sity of type, most seem to express a blend of good humou. 
candour and primitive ferocity. 


* 


The best place to see the Russians and something of ther 
unofficial relations with the Germans is the market which hi 
sprung up under the mournful trees in the Tiergarten, just out 
side the Brandenburger Tor where the Russian district ends 
The market is now out of bounds for British and America 
troops, and has suffered occasional raids from the Military 
Police, but it is sustained by Russian patronage, though trading 
is more discreet than before ; the Germans allow the goods ther 
bring to market—dresses, stockings, rolls of cloth, watches— 
to peep out of suitcases or parcels, and no longer spread them 
out for display. Here is a stir, which makes the place seem, by 
Berlin standards, almost cheerful, despite the present need 
which has brought clothes to the market so long before a fue!- 
less winter. The Ag en on are those of the bazaar ; pe 
negotiations, and spectators giving advice and sensing the ton 
of the market. whe. 

Moving from pitch to pitch, Red Army girls look at jumpers 
and stockings, hold up to their shoulders light summer dressts 
and examine pieces of cloth against the light. The men, som 
with sacks over their shoulders, finger the same goods as the 
gitls, almost as wistfully, but they show even greater concent 
tion on watches, which they examine with minute care, Wi* 
spectators fall silent to permit a fair test of the tone and quali 
of the tick. Some Germans bring no goods to market, bu! 
come merely to describe to purchasers the goods they 
have at home; two ¢ German women are describing 
apparently, the contents of their wardrobe. The Russians see 
well supplied with occupation marks (they have 
received arrears of pay), but few of the many 0 


end in deals, owing to the refusal of the Germans to 
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marks. “ Nein ich muss Speck haben.” Currency has failed to 
serve as a medium of exchange. Occasionally a deal is concluded, 
and a watch may be bartered for so much sugar, flour and fat, 
put delivery is not made in the market and bargains are often 
completed elsewhere. 

Barter is not, of course, confined to the Tiergarten market, 
nor to transactions between Germans and the occupying forces. 
In the shop windows in Charlottenburg, or mounted on notice 
boards, are any number of two-line advertisements, all of 
rigorous simplicity, conforming to the formula: “Ich biete. .. . 
Ich suche. . . .” Here also clothes are mainly on offer, and 

tatoes and other vegetables and sometimes fuel in demand. 
Less evident than the barter system, but more dangerous to 
Berlin’s hazardous subsistence economy, is the encroachment 
on the mark of a secondary currency, cigarettes. Recently, single 
cigarettes have been valued between 5 and 6 marks, and though 
there are no estimates of the volume in circulation, they are 
considered by the Germans as a satisfactory and reliable medium 
of exchange, particularly to purchase food in the black market. 
4 Mercedes-Benz car, in first-class condition, was sold for 1,500 
cigarettes, and an excellent modern picture worth £30 in London 
cost 120 cigarettes. No casual observer, however, could obtain 
any real impression of the scale or effects of the cigarette cur- 
rency, or the extent to which the black market depends upon it. 


NOTES OF 
Contro] of Japan 


President Truman’s statement of policy on Japan appears to 
be a sensible document. The Allied military authorities will “ use 
but not support” the Japanese Government, Japanese attempts 
to modify the feudal and authoritarian structure of Japan 
in the direction of greater democracy will be encouraged, and 
should this lead to disturbances, occupation troops will inter- 
vene only to protect their own interests. In addition to the econo- 
mic terms laid down at Potsdam, concentrations of economic and 
financial power (the Méitsuis and the Mitsubishis?) are to be 
broken up. But Japan is to be allowed to import materials to 
keep its economy functioning. 

Only those who have greater confidence than President Truman 
in the Allies’ power directly to remould Japanese society will 
quarrel with this outline of policy. But the assertion that America 
shall be final arbiter of policy in Japan, whatever subsidiary Allied 
organs of control are set up, will certainly be questioned— 
especially in Australia, where comment is already bitterly critical 
both of America’s “softness” and of its exclusion of the other 
Allies from decisions on Japan. 

Consultation and co-operation are obviously desirable, but the 
example of Germany may cause one to wonder whether the 
undivided authority of one Power is not a better solution of the 
problem of occupation than the establishment of four zones and 
four different and often competing authorities. The spectacle of 
the German people, disintegrated, leaderless, hopeless and starv- 
ing, is a warning against similar experiments. The Japanese 
people will face some starvation this winter. But at least they 
are not on their way to becoming a vast derelict human slum. 


x * x 


Far Eastern Dilemma 


The sudden end of hostilities has landed South-East Asia 
Command with a very uncomfortable problem. By previous 
decisions, part American, part British, it has come about that 
there are strong re-occupation forces available only for Malaya 
and that they are entirely British. The result has been that in 
Malaya the return of the former regime has not met with any 
Very articulate opposition. On the contrary, it appears to have 
been welcomed. Another reason for this may be that Malaya, 
composed of three races—Malayan, Chinese and Indian—has 
not so far developed a well-defined nationalist movement. 

The position is very different im Indo-China and the Nether- 
lands Indies. Both countries have evolved a strong nationalist 
independence movement. This political development was fostered 
and strengthened by the Japanese, who gave most of the colonies 
Nominal independence. Nor have the Chinese frowned on 


Annamite claims in Indo-China. Now, in the interregnum between 


€ Japanese surrender and the return of the pre-war status quo, 
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One has only to cross the Charlottenburger Chaussee from 
the Tiergarten market to be faced with Berlin’s fuel problem, 
scarcely less urgent than the food shortage, and little easier to 
solve. Among the blasted trees of the Tiergarten, little parties 
saw branches into logs or chop logs into firewood, and periodi- 
cally one, often a woman, goes off with a full haversack and a 
bag crammed with firewood in each hand. One, who stopped 
every few minutes for a rest, went back into the Russian district 
and right up the Unter den Linden. But some go farther afield, 
and several women in the Bismarckstrasse were painfully drag- 
ging planks of timber, no doubt won from the ruins, though 
notices in the British district forbid such depredations. 

_ Such are the signs in the streets of the Berliners’ preoccupa- 
tion with food and fuel. But, drumming in their minds, is also 
the question: What will the winter be like? Germany was 
fortunate in suffering defeat at the beginning of summer, and 
so far warm weather has permitted many shifts and contrivances 
not possible in winter. But the days are shortening, and the 
chopping of wood in the Tiergarten sounds like a warning that 
the summer respite is nearly over. 


Bientét nous plongerons dans les froides tenébres, 
Adieu, vive clarté de nos étés trop courts ! 
Pentends déja tomber avec des chocs funébres, 
Le bois retentissant sur les pavés des cours. 


THE WEEK 


the local nationalists see their chance to make a bid for power. 
Since there are at the moment no Allied occupation forces in the 
territories, it will probably be necessary hereafter to use force 
to re-establish French and Dutch rule. 

This is the British dilemma. The occupying forces will be 
their forces. If they use theiz military power to suppress the 
Annamites and the Indonesians, they will come under a barrage 
of criticism from Chinese, Russians, Indians—and Americans. 
If they fail to suppress the loca] movements, they will earn the 
ill-will of their nearest neighbours in Europe. 

The worst of all policies would be to suppress local movements 
enough to anger the Americans and not enough to reassure the 
French and the Dutch. The best would perhaps be to “ re- 
establish order ” quickly and forcefully and then, in common with 
the Dutch and the French, work out a new and generous colonial 
policy for the Far East. 


* * * 


Housing, Priorities 


It is to be hoped that Mr Bevan’s promised statement on the 
housing programme will not follow the Coalition Ministers’ 
example of padding out the lack of a comprehensive policy with 
detailed accounts of minor administrative contributions to the 
housing campaign. Since the beginning of the Parliamentary recess, 
a number of these small decisions have indeed been made. Neither 
that which provides for more generous release of key building 
workers, nor the steps taken to free the hands of local authorities 
from strictly centralised control, and encourage them to begin 
permanent building, can in any way be criticised. But, obviously, 
they do not add up to the major reversal of muddled housing 
policy which was not only virtually promised by the Labour Party 
at the election, but has, since then, been made absolutely impera- 
tive by the sudden end of the Japanese war. Quite clearly, Mr 
Bevan has before him a unique opportunity for both a brilliant 
analysis of the present situation and bold and constructive planning 
for the future. 

In the debate which will certain] follow, the Minister is likely 
to be questioned, in particular, on his reported decision to forbid 
private building of “luxury ” dwellings until 1,250,000 new houses 
have been built. This upper limit of £1,200 (£1,300 in London) 
on private builders’ licences was originally imposed by Mr Willink. 
But clearly the Coalition Minister did not contemplate maintain- 
ing it as long as the four or more years which would be needed 
to provide the million-and-a-quarter new homes, Without decry- 
ing in any way the underlying principle, it is yet possible to 
question the wisdom of this particular application. It is fair 
enough to concede that labour and materials should not be wasted 
on unnecessary building for the well-to-do so long as they are 
urgently required to house the ordinary tenant so poorly provided 
for even before the war. It is not only a matter of serving first 
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those most directly in need, but of expending scarce resources to 
achieve the maximum result in accommodation. 

But to impose a rigid limit of £1,200 is to decree that no houses 
at all shall be built other than the standard council house. (It 
is by no means certain that even this can be built for £1,200.) A 
ban on “ luxury ” houses takes on a different aspect when it would 
prohibit the ordinary suburban villa, which made by far the great- 
est contribution to the housing problem in the inter-war years. The 
figure of 1,250,000 new houses to be built before the ban is re- 
laxed is immensely in excess of any need for houses arising Out 
of the war; in other words, the poor are not only to have a 
subsidy, but are also to have their long-term needs met before 
the middle classes have their war damage repaired. Any such ban, 
if continued for more than a very short time, would not only be 
unjust to the middle classes (who, having just put Mr Bevan in 
office, are not likely to be pleased with him when he treats them 
as second-class citizens), it would also be inefficient, since it 
would compel the middle class to join the queue for “ minimum- 
standard ” council houses and displace some of those for whom 
they are intended. Moreover, it would obstruct the subdivision of 
larger houses, which is a very quick way of increasing the 
number of separate dwellings. A quota on larger houses would be 
entirely reasonable ; a complete ban for five years would not. 

Mr Bevan is also reported to have decided to withdraw the 
subsidy from private enterprise building, in spite of the fact that 
this will inevitably slow down the pace at which new houses can 
be provided. If these two reports are confirmed, it will be clear 
that Mr Bevan is more concerned with the class war than with 
getting houses built. 

* * * 


Agricultural ITMA 


To such a degree is continuity of agricultural policy now being 
pushed that the speech delivered at Manchester last week by the 
new Minister, Mr Williams, sounded just as if it was written by 
his Conservative predecessor in office, Mr Hudson. All the old 
familiar points—part-platitudinous, part false—were faithfully 
made. It was argued that there was no conflict of interest between 
town and country; that the needs of industry required a prosperous 
agriculture ; that the shortage of foreign exchange required a large 
agriculture ; and that a large and prosperous agriculture neces- 
sitated higher wages and better rural conditions in order to keep 
sufficient labour on the land. And therefore, as Mr Williams 
himself clearly hinted, the town must subsidise the country on an 
extensive scale. Thus this strangely circular argument ends, as 
usual, by contradicting its original premise. Mr Hudson could 
not have done better. But on one practical point, Mr Williams 
handsomely outdid Mr Hudson. Although wheat is less in world 
shortage than any other food, although wheat production in this 
country was substantially reduced this year in order to make room 
for badly-needed feeding-stuffs, and although the Government 
itself appears to encourage this change-over by lowering the wheat 
acreage subsidy, Mr Williams was able to declare: 

I want to see all suitable land that comes into turn for wheat 


sown this autumn. This is essential . . . from the national point of 
view. 
* 


It is depressing that successive Ministers of Agriculture should 
devote their energies to special pleading instead of to working out 
a positive policy which would make such pleading unnecessary. 
The first thing to do is to distinguish between Britain’s temporary 
predicament and its long-term interest. It may for the moment 
be true that “peace has made our food prospects rather worse,” 
and that, before importing anything, we must ask, “ how much is 
this going to cost? Could we produce it at home? ” But how long 
will this situation continue? It would be absurd pessimism to 
assume that Britain must always grow as much food as possible, 
irrespective of cost, instead of obtaining it far more cheaply in 
exchange for exports. Indeed, for the Government to base its agri- 
cultural policy on such an assumption argues an alarming defeatism 
about Britain’s export trade. 

The whole balance of Mr Williams’s speech was, in fact, wrong 
way up. Instead of trying to prove that it was in the nation’s 
interest to support agriculture at any cost (an obviously impossible 
task), he should have outlined some of the means by which agri- 
culture could support itself or at least make itself worthy of 
national assistance (in fact, a far easier one). Farming efficiency 
depends not on attracting labour into agriculture, nor yet on 
maximising output per acre, but on something very different and 
_ largely opposite to these aims—on greatly increasing the output 
per worker. To achieve this requires the skilful application of 

considerable fresh capital and, as a necessary corollary, the drastic 
reorganisation of the present size and lay-out of farms, whose 
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inadequacy to modern farming technique has been once mor 
demonstrated in a new book by Dr C. S. Orwin.* Mr Wijjj 
real problem is how to reconcile the existing pattern of farm a 
ship with the necessity of such thorough-going reforms, ang : 
not one from which a Labour Government, at any rate, need § ; 
unduly shy. Instead of tackling it, Mr Williams prefers a; “2 
to play the by now rather cracked record of his late master’s Voice 
and to risk turning his department into an agricultural ITMA 


* * * 


Planners’ Progress 


While the Labour Government’s policy in many fields js 
evolving slowly, and is merely stagnating in agriculture, the rey 
Minister of Town and Country Planning, Mr Silkin, has got of 
a a rapid trot. He has announced that two land Bills will }. 
introduced shortly, one dealing with the intricate complex of cop. 
pensation and betterment, the other designed to limit the cost of 
land for redevelopment, which has been shown by several recen: 
and striking examples to Be excessively high. This prompt tack. 
ling of the land problem, which is at present stalemating all 2. 
tempts at comprehensive redevelopment, will be welcomed every. 
where and especially by the local authorities, whose problems M; 
Silkin, fresh from the LCC, clearly has well in mind. But the 
drafting of these land measures will be the real test of statesman- 
ship, and the Government would be unwise to try to resolve their 
great technical complexity in terms of doctrinaire Socialism. The 
temptation to compensate landowners unfairly and inadequately 
will be hard to resist, especially as it was not altogether resisted 
even by the Coalition Government. But if a radical course is to 
be followed, it is far better to confiscate all future increases jp 
land value than to cheat the present owners. 


* * * 


New Towns for Old 


In addition to promoting land legislation, Mr Silkin js 
appointing a New Towns Committee, with Lord Reith a 
chairman, 

To consider the general questions of the establishment, develop- 
ment, organisation, and administration that will arise in the pro- 
motion new towns in furtherance of a policy of planned 
decentralisation from congested urban areas; and . . . to suggest 
guiding principles on which such towns should be established and 
developed as self-contained communities for work and living. 
This is the first, and a very emphatic, indication that the 

Government accepts and means to carry out the one general prin- 
ciple which underlies all the well-known local plans for London, 
Manchester, Plymouth and the other great cities—that of planned 
dispersal. The principle itself is simple and acceptable enough. 
It is undeniable that the population of most great urban centres 
needs to be reduced—although by how much is an open and 
difficult question ; and it is agreed that too much suburban growth 
is undesirable. Therefore, if only as the residual alternative, new 
and mainly self-sufficient communities—“ satellite towns ”— 
should be developed. 

But this simple and logical policy is very hard to put into 
practice. In the first place, it is out of the question that any 
individual—or any industrialist—should be compelled to move 
to a satellite town. Attractive as such places are to some tast¢s, 
with their quick access to places of work and to the countryside, 
their lack of opportunity and variety is equally repulsive to others. 
Further, there can be no easy guarantee that sufficient local work 
will be available (only mobile industry can move to new towns) 
or that the residents will in fact elect to work locally; and, 
failing such conditions, a satellite town may aggravate the very 
transport difficulties and inconveniences which it is party 
designed to cure. These difficulties do not mean that the cent 
idea of dispersal is not desirable, but they do suggest that 
should be applied with care and in a spirit of experiment. ; 

Above all, it is essential that the development of any satellite 
town should be in the hands of a single authority holding 
adequate powers. Such success as Welwyn and Letchworth have 
had, and it has been by no means unqualified, has been due © 
their unitary development by a private company, owning all the 
land and able to facilitate business and industrial developmen 
Despite concessions under the Planning Act, 1944, local authori- 
ties have still no clear mandate to start such development. j 
more important, is the question of what local authority shoul 
develop a new town—the one on the spot, the one which is © 
canting part of its population, or some special ad hoc body? ” 
new town, which is fathered by two or three local authorities, ° 
ee oe Pen SAPO OF wee nee, 


* Problems of the Countryside. Cambridge University Press. 3° 64. 
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to mention half-a-dozen Ministries, is a much worse product than 
any child of private enterprise. Mr Silkin will shortly talk to local 
authorities in an endeavour to sort out their several responsibili- 
ties, but—given their known intransigence on such matters—the 
only workable solution will probably be to create special “ satel- 
lite” authorities, on whose composition and functions the new 
Reith Committee should have much of value to say. 


* * * 


Socialist Gains in France 


The full results of the French cantonal elections will not be 
available until the second balloting has been completed, but it is 
clear that the first results show a marked gain for the Left. The 
Socialists have made the greatest advance, the Communists a 
much smaller one. The Radicals have fallen, but are still the 
largest party after the Socialists. The Christian Democrats (the 
MRP) have also increased their strength. 

So much for the results. It is more difficult to forecast what 
they mean in terms of political groupings or of the electoral 
struggle next month. The Communists are taking the line that 
the victory goes to the parties of the old Popular Front—Com- 
munists, Socialists and Radicals. But the Socialists are not com- 
mitted to a Popular Front, and on the vital issue of voting for a 
Constituent Assembly with full or limited powers, they, as well 
as the Christian Democrats, have accepted General de Gaulle’s 
preference for a limited Assembly. Br 

This has led some of the anti-Gaullist, anti-clerical, pro- 
Popular Front press to speculate gloomily on the future alignment 
of the Socialists. Libération declares that the Socialists are at the 
parting of the ways, and sees as a consequence of the elections a 
new attempt 

to create a Central Catholic-Socialist bloc and ... 

France a presidential regime on authoritarian lines. 

It cannot, therefore, be said that the voting so far has clarified 
the confused issues in French politics. 


to create in 


* * * 


Reactions in India 


It is as well that the Government probably expected no wild 
ovation to greet its new proposals for transferring Indian sove- 
reignty to Indian hands. Uneasy silence from the Moslem League, 
bitter criticism from Congress, have so far been the only apparent 
reactions. So long as Indian parties seem more concerned with 
mutual antipathy than with the professed common aim of inde- 
pendence, this is hardly to be wondered at. It still seems odd, 
however, to British minds that the more closely each new offer 
contemplates the transfer of power, the less enthusiastic appears 
to be its reception in India. 

This shyness towards the responsibilities of Government is 
best illustrated by the attitude of Congress, probably because, as 
the majority party, its responsibility for the future of India is 
so much greater than that of the Moslem minority. Its objections 
to the recent scheme of progress are neither logical nor construc- 
tive. To the All-India Committee of Congress, British policy 
seems based on delaying every advance and attempting to create 
new problems and complications—an exact reverse of the im- 
pression created in Britain. 

More specifically, Congress protests that the new Government 
still refuses to rule out Pakistan as a solution for the Moslem 
minority and still clings to the term “ self-government” in pre- 
ference to “independence ”»—on which subtle distinction Con- 
gress bases deep suspicion of British motives. These objections 
are as far removed from reality as Congress’s election platform 
of “Indian independence” based on a reaffirmation of the Quit 
India resolution of 1942. Nothing could be less constructive or 
less helpful to India’s numerous problems. The only cause for 
satisfaction, poor as it is, is that Congress has at least decided to 
fight the elections rather than adopt the extreme course of the 
inveterate opposition party—which would be to maintain a 
Stubborn aloofness to every British effort. is Gs Be 

The Moslem League, on the other hand, is biding its time, 
hoping for the elections to give it stronger bargaining power, 
before coming into the open with its claims. While Mr Jinnah is 
Preparing to appeal to the voters on the Pakistan issue and on 
the representative character of the League, Congress is showing 
signs of apprehension. Is it significant that protests—however 
fully justified—against the narrowness of the franchise are coming 
predominantly from Congress sources, while Moslem opinion is 
generally agreed that any election now is better than waiting a 
year or more for a broader franchise. 
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Procedure Proposals 


The first issues of the minutes af the Select Committee on 
Parliamentary Procedure have made their appearance. This was 
arranged for the convenience of Members and the satisfaction of 
the Opposition, so that those most directly interested might be 
kept abreast of the various suggestions and proposals for saving 
parliamentary time in public business which would be put forward 
to the Committee. 1o the outside observer a great deal of these 
discussions is highly technical. But without commenting on each 
new suggestion as it arises, it might be useful to record the start- 
ing-point of the Committee’s work so that when its Report is 
finally presented, it can be seen how far, and in what direction, 
the original draft proposals have been adapted. 

These draft proposals were put together by a Committee of 
Coalition Ministers. The present Government is not committed to 
them, but has found it convenient, for political reasons and to 
save time, to offer them as a basis of discussion. 

In the opinion of these Ministers, it would have been necessary 
during the reconstruction period, with any kind of Government, 
to remove the Committee stage of practically all Bills from the 
floor of the House to a Standing Committee. By that means the 
time available to the House itself could be increased by about 30 
days in the session. The only exceptions to the new procedure 
would be made for: — 

1. Bills which required to be passed as quickly as possible. 

2. “One-clause Bills which do not need detailed 

examination. 

3. Bills importing taxes or making appropriations, etc. 

4. Bills confirming Provisional Orders. 

5. Bills of first-class constitutional importance comparable 

to the Statute of Westminster of 1931. 

Besides this major alteration in procedure, the Coalition draft 
proposes to increase both the number and the working hours of 
the Standing Committees to avoid a bottleneck upstairs taking 
the place of one in the Chamber. In addition, to make sure that 
time is not wasted and discussion protracted in Committee, the 
device of a guillotine resolution is proposed. Once sanctioned by 
the House, its operation would be worked out by a special all- 
party “Emergency Business Committee,” responsible for allocat- 
ing the limited time tc the different stages of the Bill. 

Besides a number of minor amendments to timetable and 
financial procedure, this is the outline of the draft proposals. 
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Surprisingly, the memorandum is not in favour of curtailing the 
days spent on financial business, a time-eating item of parlia- 
mentary business, particularly in the spring. The Select Com- 
mittee, of course, may decide differently. On the whole, if the 
major change in procedure is accepted as a necessary one, the 
great danger to be avoided is that of increasing the work and 
importance--and even time—of the Standing Committees at the 
expense of che House as a whole, which, whatever the details 
of procedure, must remain the final arbiter of legislative decisions. 


* * * 


Civil Service Pay and Prospects 


Two White Papers issued this week outline, respectively, the 
Government’s intention to increase the salaries of the higher 
grades of the administrative Civil Service and its plans for re- 
forming the pay, recruitment, and conditions of service of the 
scientific Civil Service.* The changes in the administrative class 
are comparatively minor. In future, heads of major departments 
will receive £3,500 instead of £3,000, their deputies £2,500 instead 
of £2,200, while the next three grades will be consolidated into two 
(Under-Secretary and Assistant Secretary), and will enjoy, between 
them, a slightly better salary scale of £1,200-£2,000 instead of 
£1,150-£1,900. At the same time, the Treasury has indicated that 
this increase of pay for the top officials should be accompanied, 
wisely if illogically, by some devolution of responsibility, which 
has tended to be concentrated in their hands during wartime, and 
which will now be passed downwards to lower administrative 
grades—-who are, however, to receive no, or little, increase of 
salary. . 

The reform of the scientific Civil Service involves a new system 
of grading, with the number and the salary of higher posts de- 
pending partly on the ad hoc recommendations of individual de- 
partments, and with much of the routine work now done by 
scientific officers being transferred downwards to the assistant 
class, renamed Experimental Officers. It is clear that, on balance, 
the scientific Civil Service will gain appreciably in pay and im- 
portance, and, probably, in numbers. The provisions for entrusting 
general responsibility to an inter-departmental Scientific Panel, 
for centralising all scientific recruitment in the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and for enabling research students and scientists of 
eminence to enter the service at higher levels, will be generally 
welcomed. But, despite these improvements, the scientific workers’ 
trade union, the Institution of Professional Civil Servants, claims 
that 


the new scheme retains the conception, stubbornly adhered to by 
the Treasury, that the scientist is inferior to the administrator. 
To this accusation the Treasury offers the rather elliptical de- 
fence that 
the salaries of the most highly qualified members of the Scientific 
Service are to be brought into relationship with those of the 


Administrative Class ; at the recruitment stage they are to be aligned 
to them. 


* 


The truth seems to be that the pay and prestige of scientific 
workers and administrators will in future roughly correspond up to 
the grade of Principal, but that many fewer top posts will be 
available to scientists, and the possibilities for their transfer to 
the administrative class will be strictly limited. The advancement 
of scientists to the upper Civil Service should certainly be pushed 
further, and an immediate concession to scientific workers, and 
to the cause of healthy research, should be made by removing some 
of the crippling injunctions to secrecy, and by actively encourag- 
ing liaison and discussions with outside scientists and the Uni- 
versities, along lines laid down by the Barlow Committee on 
Scientific Staff. 

All in all, the proposed increases in the pay of the higher Civil 
Service, the first appreciable improvements since 1920, represent 
a necessary first step towards attracting individuals of high capacity 
into work whose remuneration in comparison with other occupa- 
tions has tended to decline as steadily as its importance has un- 
doubtedly increased. The proposed rise should be made more 
general and extended to lower administrative grades. 


* * + 
The Turkish Stand 
When the Council of Foreign Ministers come to deal with 
the item “International Waterways” it will have before it the 
Turkish Government’s no pasaran on the subject of the Straits. 
The Turks are reluctant even to provide international bases in the 
Dardenelles in which Britain, the United States, France and 


* Cmd. 6680. 1d. Cmd. 6679. 3d. _ B: 
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Turkey as well as the Soviet Union would participate equally ; 
they resolutely refuse either to lease bases to the Soviet Union 
alone or to leave the policing of the Straits to joint Soviet-Turkish 
forces. The Turkish Government is equally adamant about terrj- 
torial concessions to the Russians in Eastern Turkey, whether at 
Kars or elsewhere. The Turkish argument in support of their 
action here is not based on the intrinsic value of the land, but on 
the danger of upsetting the precarious equilibrium of this border 
zone. The area under discussion is the meeting point of all the 
most inflammable elements in Asia Minor: there are the Soviet 
Armenians on the one side of the border and Turkish Armenia, 
from which many were expelled, on the other; there is Soviet 
Azerbaijan on the one side and Northern Iran with its three 
million Azerbaijan population on the other (these have now 
formed an Azerbaijan Party whose future can easily be foretold) ; 
there are Kurds in Turkey and across the border in Iraq (where 
they are in active revolt against the authority of Bagdad)’ and 
only 300 miles south of Kars lies Mosul and beyond it the 
rumbling volcano of Palestine, Syria, Egypt and the Arab League. 

There appears some justification therefore for the Turkish plea 
that in the interests of—nedrly—all concerned, it is not wise to 
start changing frontiers here with the almost inevitable conse- 
quence of further alterations and the creation of general Govern- 
mental instability in all the countries affected. The Turks have 
made it clear that they feel strongly about this ; they have kept 
their army of 1,500,000 men under arms and have called upon 
officers from the reserve. This self-reliance is in striking contrast 
to the almost pathological dependence on the Powers shown by 
the small countries—neutral and belligerent—during the past 
year. In Turkey this attitude appears to be based less on the hope 
that Britain and America will back them than on the attitude of 
mind which once actuated Kemal’s followers: they are not going 
to give in; they will fight if necessary—even if they can hold 
out alone for only a few days. It is important that this Turkish 
frame of mind should be fully understood at Lancaster House. 

But at home the Turkish Government is face to face with 
a graver crisis, one that threatens to undermine the stability of 
the regime. The country has reached a state of inflation which 
it can do nothing by itself to cure and which must lead to severe 
economic depression if it is not halted. The inflation is due partly 
to the social legislation which has been passed in recent years 
and partly to Turkey’s adherence to the Schachtian economy while 
Germany still ruled. This enabled her to sell her tobacco and 
fruit in Europe and to import consumer goods to satisfy a part 
of her requirements. Now both her market and her supplies from 
Europe have been cut off. Neither Britain nor America are buy- 
ing from Turkey. Unless, therefore, Turkey’s economy is re- 
geared with assistance from outside her leaders foresee 4 
winter of dire economic crisis which is bound to create much 
discontent and offer opportunities for movements designed to 
upset the stability of the regime and possibly re-orientate its 
foreign policy towards Russia rather than Europe. 


* * * 


Policy for Palestine 


It appears that President Truman has sent a personal letter 
to the British Cabinet requesting that 100,000 certificates should 
immediately be made available for Jewish immigrants t. Patestine. 
It is further reported that a counter request from the British 
Government that America should share responsibility in Palestine 
has been refused. Whether or not the whole report is exact in all 
its details, it is entirely in keeping with America’s past attitude to 
Palestine, in which strong pro-Jewish propaganda has been com- 
bined with no understanding of the real difficulties. The British 
Government need, therefore, give only a courteous and non-com- 
mittal reply to such a very non-committal intervention. 

The President’s letter is, nevertheless, a reminder of the ten- 
sion rising in Palestine. The Arabs, backed by the Arab League, 
are more self-confident. The Jews, backed by heavily armed 
ilegal forces, are more intransigent. The stage is set for a repeti- 
tion of civil strife, and only firm British action and policy can 
prevent it. One of the weak elements in the present situation is 
the belief on both sides that British policy may be modified and 
ignorance of what the modifications will be. In Palestine itself 
there are only two possibilities: partition or—preferably—the 
creation of an equal bi-national community. Externally, there are 
reports that the British Government intends to widen the basis 
of responsibility by referring the Mandate to the United Nations 
Trusteeship Council. A possible compromise might be to retain 
the British as an administering authority in the transitional period 
and establish—under the United Nations—a supervisory Com- 
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mission of Britain, the Arab League and the Jewish Agency. This 
suggestion has been put forward by Dr Magnes and his group 
and although it would no doubt be satisfactory in untroubled 
times, it leaves open the question of ultimate responsibility. One 
may ask what would happen to Palestine if nobody bore it? 


* * x 


Egyptian Claims 


In the last week the Egyptian Government has been making 
its presence actively felt in the councils of the nations. Its first 
claim is naturally a revision of its treaty with Great Britain. On 
the advice of a committee of Elder Statesmen, the Egyptian 
Government has proposed the withdrawal of British forces, the 
union of Egypt and the Sudan, and the negotiation of a new 
treaty with Britain. Shortly afterwards, the Secretary-General of 
the Arab League, Azzam Bey, on the eve of his departure for 
London—to observe the Foreign Ministers’ Conference at first 
hand—stated that “the cause of Egypt” had “the full support 
and great sympathy of all the Arab countries.” He also stressed 
the interest of the Arab League in the future of Cyrenaica and 
Tripolitania. A solution supported by Egypt is the independence 
of both areas, under an Egyptian or Arab League mandate. 

Egypt’s desire to regulate its relations with Great Britain should 
not be impossible to meet. The forces can be withdrawn from 
Egypt and established in other bases—possibly in Palestine— 
provided the defence of the Suez Canal is secured. But the 
Egyptian views on mandates and unions are more delicate. The 
Sudanese want independence, not union with Egypt. An imme- 


diate reaction to the Egyptian claim appeared in the Sudanese 
press : 


Sudan wants. complete independence from Egypt and Great 
Britain . . . then we shall determine our relations with Britain and 
Hgypt in accordance with our interests. If such an independence is 
is not realised, Anglo-Egyptian trusteeship is desired. 

A continuance of the status quo is certainly the only solution at 
present. The Senussi of Cyrenaica are equally unwilling to be 
placed under their neighbours’ tutelage. Possibly the Egyptians 
do not realise what resources in skill, manpower, science and 


material wealth are necesary before a mandate can be effectively 
discharged. 


* * * 


Financial Newspaper Merger 


On Monday next, October 1st, London’s two financial dailies 
will appear as one. The Financial News was founded in 1884 
by Harry Marks, and the Financial Times in 1888 by Doug!as 
Gordon MacRae, so that each of them has enjoyed well over a 
half century of activity. That they should join forces now might 
be taken as a sign that the age of finance is nearing its end. 
It is true that the volume of activity in the various markets of 
the City looks like being permanently smaller as, in one direction 
after another, open markets are superseded by the “planning ” 
either of the state, of the private monopoly or of the trade asso- 
ciation. But there is still a large field for a specialist City news 
paper, particularly with the large resources that the combination 
of two prosperous partners provides. Nor need the elimination of 
competition be deplored, since the non-specialist Press is steadily 
increasing the attention it gives to financial matters. 

The details of the merger are somewhat complicated. It is 
Financial News, Ltd., which has acquired control of Financial 
Times, Ltd. But it is the Financial Times which has bought 
the goodwill of the Financial News. The upshot is that it is the 
Times that continues—but with the personalities of the News 
in control. 


The Economist has friendly links with both sides of this mar- 
tiage—with one through a shareholding, with the other because 
it is The Economist’s printer. The more sincerely does it wish 


the merger well. 
* * a 


A Register of the Disabled 


This week the register of disabled persons was opened to 
everyone who, in the words of the Disabled Persons (Employ- 
ment) Act, “on account of injury, disease or congenital defor- 
mity is substantially handicapped” in obtaining suitable employ- 
ment. This will open the last stage in putting the Act into force. 
Courses of vocational training and industrial rehabilitation are 
already provided for Service cases and Ministry of Labour cases 
of this war. They will in future be available for everyone on the 
register. Those who are so seriously handicapped that they can 


* 
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only work under sheltered conditions will be found employment 
by the Disabled Persons (Employment) Corporation, which has 
been registered as a non-dividend-paying company to provide 
special workshops and facilities for home work. 
_ But the great bulk of the disabled will want to be employed 
in ordinary occupations and to be engaged on their own merits. 
For this reason, many people disapprove of the establishment of 
a register, the designation of certain classes of employment to be 
reserved solely for those on the register, and the obligation on 
employers with 20 or more workers to employ a fixed quota of 
“ registered ” persons. They consider that it will stamp the dis- 
abled for life as being fit only for certain occupations and as not 
being able to keep a job under competitive conditions. 

To a certain extent this criticism is justified. But the register 
and the quota are certainly necessary at present when the process 
of resettlement is not yet being properly carried out. A recent 
broadsheet by P E P gave several examples of a disabled man 
being placed in unsuitable work through the fault of the 
Ministry of Labour’s Disablement Rehabilitation Officer and 
through a lack of co-operation between him and the hospital. 
Ideally, rehabilitation and resettlement should be so thorough 
that the disabled are employed only on their merits. But in 
practice some buffer will be needed to protect them from the full 
blast of an unemployment crisis. Such a buffer is to be provided 
by the register and quota scheme. 


* io * 
West African Cocoa Control 


A delegation of Gold Coast and Nigerian cocoa farmers is at 
present in London to discuss the marketing of West African cocva 
with the Colonial Office. The post-war marketing scheme, out- 
lined in a White Paper a year ago, has in the meantime been 
attacked from several quarters—the New York and London 
cocoa markets, the West African buying firms and the 
growers themselves. The delegation now in London is quite clear 
about the reasons for its opposition. It suspects that the West 
African buying firms are at the back of the whole scheme. These 
firms, they point out, acted as the agents of the wartime West 
African Produce Control Board and individual members of the 
firms were on the Board, which had no African representative ; 
therefore, the new scheme, which in essence perpetuates the war- 
time system of control, will again be dominated by the buyers, 
even though the future Board will have African representation. 

These suspicions are somewhat surprising, since the West 
African buying firms are as vehemently opposed as anybody to 
the new scheme. The Africans, however, argue that this opposi- 
tion is really very subtle, because what the buying firms are 
playing for is, first of all, a return to the old competitive system 
and then, as a result of the ensuing chaos, a watertight buyers’ 
agreement backed up by statute. 

It is difficult for anyone in this country to take serf%usly the 
suggestion that the Colonial Office is trying to help the buyers 
rather than the growers. But it will be very hard to convince 
the Africans, whose intense suspicion of the buying firms makes 
it very difficult to secure their co-operation in any scheme in 
which the firms have a part to play—however subordinate. Nor 
has the price fixed for buying cocoa in the new season helped © 
to allay their suspicions. It has been raised from 12s. 6d. to 15s. 
per load of 60 Ib. (less 6d. “ war surcharge”), but this increase 
cannot be considered adequate now that large quantities of cocoa 
are being sold at satisfactory prices. Moreover, the African has to 
pay high prices for imported goods, sold, as he points out, by 
the merchanting firms which are also cocoa buyers. This, of 
course, raises the general question of West Africa’s very pre- 
carious economic position at present, which the cocoa delegation 
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is also to discuss. But as cocoa is the main prop of the Gold 
Coast’s economy, it is certainly high time that full information 
was given about the Colonial Office’s marketing scheme ; other- 
wise, the Africans’, and others’, suspicions will be intensified, 
and whatever chance it had of securing a smooth start will vanish. 


x 7 7 
Before the Brazilian Elections 


Although technically the authoritarian constitution of the 
Estado Novo of 1937 is still in force, a substantial democratisation 
of politics is taking place in Brazil. Freedom of discussion, associa- 
tion and assembly is permitted and the political parties are finding 
only very minor obstacles in the way of their campaigning. The 
Communist Party is legalised and is taking an active part in the 
electoral preparations. 

So far there are only two candidates for the Presidency. 
Brigadier Gomes, a man of personal honesty but little political 
experience, is the candidate of the Conservative Opposition, the 
Uniao Democratica Nacional (UDN). When this party emerged 
at the beginning of the year, it was thought likely to become a 
great national opposition party. It has, however, remained too 
Conservative to fulfil this réle and is more a federation of various 
regional parties than a broad national movement. 

The candidate supported by President Vargas’s official machine, 
the greater landowners and the leading industrialists, is the Partido 
Social Democratico (PSD). General Dutra is its candidate and at 
the moment he is thought to have good hopes of securing the 
election. These two parties on the whole represent the Conserva- 
tive and wealthy classes. The middle-classes and smaller business 
people seem to be largely unrepresented. As is so often the case in 
a society emerging from feudal conditions, there is nothing to 
correspond to liberalism or social democracy. On the other hand, 
the Brazilian Communist Party, which aims to secure the allegiance 
of a million industrial workers and ten million or more workers on 
the land, is Communism, 1945 style. In a recent speech, its leader, 
Luiz Carlos Prestes said, very sensibly, 

Brazilian labour suffers less from capitalist exploitation than from 

the insufficiency of capitalist development. 

The Communists are reported to be ready to support whichever 
party comes nearest to their programme of capital development, 
agrarian reform and the creation of a large internal market. 

The unknown factor is the attitude of President Vargas. 
Officially he is not standing, but his supporters and officials are 
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backing Dutra and an active group, the Queremistas (from 
Queremos Getulio—we want Getulic Vargas), make a good 
deal of public propaganda for his retention of office. He is also 
reported to be in touch with Prestes (whom he released from 
prison) and to be considering drastic social reform. Some Brazilians 
wonder whether he may not, after all, “permit” himself to be 
put in Dutra’s place in response to the “ appeal of the masses,” 


n * * 


Argentine Politics 


After several weeks of continuous riots and agitation, the 
state of siege has been reimposed in Argentina. This act is elo. 
quent testimony to the country’s violently disturbed political 
condition. It is, however, far from easy to disentang‘e the issues 
which divide the community or to know very clearly on which 
side of the divisions the different groups are taking their stand. 
It seems reasonably certain that elections in some shape wil! take 
place before very long. The question, therefore, seems to be 
whether they will be rigged to ensure that the present Vice. 
President, Colonel Peron, becomes President or whether they 
will be conducted relatively freely. 

On this question, opinion seems to be fiercely divided. The 
Navy is opposed to Peron, and §1 retired senior naval officers 
have just issued a protest calling for free elections. The Army js 
divided. The younger officers support Peron, but a number of 
the senior officers are probably in sympathy with General 
Rawson, the leader of the Army revolt against President Castillo 
from which the Peron regime emerged, who has led a number of 
anti-Government demonstrations and is now said to be under 
arrest. A part, at least, of the working class, particularly among 
the unions, support Peron, who has played for mass support by 
attacking foreign capital and making concessions to labour. The 
Communists, recently legalised, appear to oppose Peron and 
have found unexpected support among the Conservatives. This 
party, as a body, is anti-Governmental and two of its members in 
the Cabinet—one of them the Foreign Secretary—recenti 
resigned. 

Finally, the powerful Radical party is split. The majority 
believe they will sweep the country at the elections and oppose 
Peron. A minority—including cone of two leaders—seem ready to 
work with Peron and possibly forward his candidacy. 

The Vice-President’s own plans are obscure. At present he is 
wooing the Radicals and behind them the masses. But his chief 
strength is the divisions among his opponents, 
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Political Atomic Fission 


(From a Correspondent in Ohio) 


. passing weeks since Hiroshima have sharpened and 

clarified Mid-Western reaction to the impact of the atomic 
bomb. Those two earth-shaking explosions over Japan caused a 
seismic disturbance even in the old “Isolation Belt.” No other 
event of our time has had half so disturbing an effect upon 
political thinking in the Mid-West. Of course, the isolationism 
which survived the first World War took a hard beating in the 
second. The notion that America can live alone in the modern 
world is rarely advanced’ in public any more. The old political 
banners are hidden away in the closet, and Senator Wheeler 
faces the fight of his life for re-election in Montana, Neverthe- 
less, the seeds of isolationism have lived on beneath the dying 
plant, ready to sprout again should post-war disillusionment 
provide the proper climate. But Hiroshima touched off a kind of 
atomic fission in Mid-Western thinking. A process of radical re- 
adjustment is now going on. The evidence can be found every- 
where—in the press, on the air, in the chambers—and lobbies— 
of Congress, in lecture halls, in subway and cocktail bar conver- 
sations, This article is an interim report on shifting tides of 
opinion in a region once rock-like in its opposition to “ foreign 
entanglements.” 

Mid-Western thinking about the atomic bomb has shown a 
fairly definite line of progress, from the first bewilderment and 
awe, through a mass of fears and demands for “action,” to a 
present grasp, still reluctant and unsure, of new political realities. 


The immediate reaction of gratitude for a new weapon of in- 
calculable powers was mixed with dread of those nowers. In 
some elevated quarters of public opinion there was moral indig- 
nation. The outraged protests of religious leaders in the East 
were echoed by many humble churchmen in the cities and small 
towns of the Mid-West. Even to-day the parents of soldiers 
whose lives were probably saved by the advent of the atomic 
bomb confess their “regret” that the magnificent record of our 
armed forces in the Pacific had to be “ marred ” at the very end 
by this appalling agent of mass homicide. Hanson Baldwin, 
military commentator of the New York Times, reports that many 
Americans agree with many more Europeans that the United 
States “has lost the moral leadership of the world.” 

More tough-minded residents of this section welcomed the 
use of the bomb against Japan, but immediately began to shower 
their representatives in Congress with demands for control of 
the weapon. Washington is now buzzing with control plans. 
The bulk of the Mid-Western press shares the view of 
California’s Senator Downey—and of the nuclear physicists— 
that the secret of manufacture will become common property 


within a very few years. Therefore, it is reasoned, protection 
must be sought on the international plane. Others agree with 
Senator Taft of Ohio that actual development of the bomb may 
continue to involve such elaborate processes that only a few 
nations can ever hope to manufacture it successfully. Hence, the 
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first task of control falls to the American Congress. That body 
anxiously awaits a message from President Truman on the 
subject. 

On this urgent question of control there are two schools of 
thought in the United States. One, which is influential in the 
East, holds that the secret should be immediately turned over 
to the United Nations Security Council, where its use would 
be outlawed except against aggressors. The other school, which 
represents the prevailing opinion in the Mid-West, believes that 
we should wait until the nascent Council proves itself or at 
least until some promising control agency can be set up. A vast 
sigh of relief was breathed over the Mid-West when Secretaries 
Bevin and Byrnes declined to discuss the atomic bomb issue at 
the Lancaster House conference. To the crucial question, “ What 
shall we do with the atomic bomb?” the overwhelming Mid- 
Western answer would be “ For the present, sit on it! ” But the 
reply is admitted to be tentative because it is so obviously con- 
tingent upon forces beyond our control. 

Senator Fulbright, of Arkansas, rightly sees the problem as 
to outlaw not the bomb but rather the institution which lends 
the weapon its worst terrors—war. He finds no hope whatever 
of controlling the military use of atomic energy save through 
“genuine collective security.” In the Mid-West, as elsewhere, 
there is a rising chorus of attack upon the United Nations 
Charter in its present form. The attack is based on two grounds 
—the great-power dominance established by the Charter and the 
doctrine of national sovereignty enshrined there. The atomic 
bomb has increased the potential strength of the up-to-date small 
powers in a way that would have astounded any delegate to the 
San Francisco Conference. Assuming that production will be 
simplified and cheapened, the small powers will be tempted to 
abandon the hopeless race of huge armaments and concentrate 
their scientific brains upon turning out little atomic bombs and 
planting ways to deposit them suddenly upon the doorstep of 
any great power which might threaten their interests. Small 
nations can hardly overlook the fact that one of the master minds 
of atomic research, Niels Bohr, hails from tiny Denmark. Many 
a Mid-Western writer who welcomed the Security Council as 
a triumph for “realism” now admits that the time may come 
when the great-power veto will seem a fatuous piece of 
presumption. 

The other and more basic ground for complaint against the 
Charter is its respect for the principle of national sovereignty. 
The atomic bomb has erased national boundaries which the jet 
piane and the rocket bomb merely dimmed. The rocket bombs 
that rained down on London shook but did not destroy what 
remained of Mid-Western reliance upon the “oceanic barrier.” 
The professional isolationist could still argue that victory in the 
use of such weapons will always go to the country with the 
greatest productive capacity—meaning the United States. But 
the atomic bomb has blasted faith in the value of defence and 
“ time-to-prepare.” : 

One result in the Mid-West is something approaching a boom in 
sentiment for “ world government.” Immediately after Hiroshima, 
Chancellor Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, declared that 
the release of atomic energy had made the sovereign national state 
obsolete. Chancellor Hutchins was formerly one of the most 
articulate members of the isolationist camp. A leading isolationist 
newspaper in the Mid-West has actually called for an amendment 
to the United Nations Charter which would brand the first power 
to use the atomic bomb hereafter, for any reason whatsoever, the 
enemy of all the rest. The importance of this statement, like that 
of Mr Hutchins, lies in its source. Of course, you will hear little 
in that vein from members of Congress. Like Mr Bevin, they 
deplore the view “that we must either immediately constitute a 
super-state or the whole world will blow up.” Some voices are 
already warning the public against “ political misuse” of the new 
discovery to cancel individual or national freedoms. Nevertheless, 
it is clear to the dullest eye that the atomic bomb has jolted all 
fixed ideas about America’s relations with the rest of the world. 

But to regard world government as the logical goal of humanity 
menaced by the threat of planetary destruction is one thing. To 
regard world government as likely to be realised in the near future 
is quite another. Many who favour the abolition of the sovereign 
state gloomily admit that the great powers do not appear to be 
moving in their direction at the moment. In the sphere of day-to- 
day politics, domestic or foreign, the atomic bomb is still a power 
in reserve. Even some of our best internationalists who are at 
one in the view that the human conscience is lagging tragically 
behind applied science, are afraid of making a political leap into 
the dark. The professional isolationist derives what private comfort 
he can from, this dilemma. : : : 

Thus, progress in international thinking, even in the Mid-West, 
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since Hiroshima has been rapid, if confused. But the conclusions 
drawn for future action are still hesitant and unsure. As much 
may be said, of course, for the political reactions to the atomic 
bomb on the highest levels of government both here and abroad. 


American Notes 


Far Eastern Policy 


The publication of the statement on American policy toward 
Japan makes the recent lack of any visible co-ordination between 
the Administration and the military, if anything, even more 
difficult to understand. For the document, which was prepared 
jointly by the Departments of State, War and Navy, was sent by 
radio to General MacArthur on August 29th and then delivered 
to him by messenger on September 6th, after it had been 
approved by the President. 

Whatever General MacArthur’s motives, his apparently uni- 
lateral decision that 200,000 troops would suffice for the occupa- 
tion of Japan, although somewhat qualified later by a statement 
that the number would probably reach 400,000 before it could 
be reduced to the eventual 200,000, precipitated an unfortunate 
conflict between the civilian and military arms of the Govern- 
ment. For Mr Dean Acheson, Acting Secretary of State, publicly 
rebuked the General, making a particular point of the fact that 
occupation forces are instruments of policy and not its deter- 
minants. It so happens that less than twenty-four hours before 
General MacArthur’s statement was released, the Assistant Chief 
of Staff, Major-General Edwards, had told a Congressional Com- 
mittee that 900,000 men would be needed for the entire Pacific 
theatre, and that on September 12th Mr Patterson (who has since 
been appointed Secretary of War in the place of Mr. Henry 
L. Stimson, who has resigned) had specified the same estimate 
for Japan and neighbouring territory at a hearing before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee. Mr Truman added to the 
confusion by admitting to no previous knowledge of General 
MacArthur’s statement, although he professed to be glad to know 
that the General’s previous estimates of 400-500,000 had been 
reduced. Reporters present at his press conference could not even 
agree whether the President was being sarcastic, amused, in- 
different or very angry indeed. 

One certain result of General MacArthur’s rather clumsy 
excursion into policy-making is that it will be used with great 
satisfaction by those Congressmen who have been responding 
with most enthusiasm—their attention focused on next Novem- 
ber’s ballot boxes—to demands to “ bring the boys home,” even 
at the cost of leaving occupation forces insufficient to carry out 
America’s commitments. Also, it has concentrated public atten- 
tion on the inevitable struggie that must take place in the United 
States between civilian authority and military application of 
policy. Never before have America’s responsibilities required a 
large military establishment outside the country, and it would be 
too much to expect the military leaders consistently to refrain 
from showing what Mr Lippman calls a “tendency to act as 
independent potentates.” 

Meanwhile, perhaps it is a sign of greater cohesion that Mr 
George Acheson, Far Eastern expert in the State Department, 
has left for Japan to act as the General’s political adviser. Also, 
Mr Emmons is reported assigned to Japan to serve as liaison 
between General MacArthur and the State Department. 


* * x 


Mr Wallace Emerges with a Programme 


The Secretary of Commerce, Mr Wallace, has announced a 
six-point programme for the reorganisation of the Department of 
Commerce. The programme, which has received little notice, 
when studied in detail indicates that Mr Wallace has concluded 
that if industry continues to look with distemper on government 
planning, then Mr Wallace and his department will set before it 
a series of plans so appetising that few members of the business 
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community will be able to resist them, or, for that matter, will 
be able to afford to resist them. 

Mr Wallace claims to have based his e on the need 
to supply 60 million jobs, at least five million of which he estimates 
would depend directly or indirectly upon foreign trade. First, he 
would establish a revitalised foreign trade service, to work in co- 
operation with the State Department to promote vigorously a high 
level of foreign trade on a substantial basis. Second, he would 
inaugurate a strong, balanced programme of statistics to provide 
adequate information to business and government during the re- 
conversion period and later on a long-term basis. This would 
include statistics on every phase of manufacture and industry, on 
population, consumer income, the labour force, housing, agri- 
culture, export and import. Third, he would produce a complete, 
analytical programme to give business and government current 
information on the economic situation and business outlook. 
Fourth, he would provide business, especially small business, 
with technological aides. Fifth, he would supply management 
assistance and other forms of direct service for business, always 
oriented to the needs of small as well as large business. And sixth, 
he would strengthen the technical service functions of the Depart- 
ment to make them as helpful as possible to the nation’s com- 
mercial and industrial life. 

A very brief examination of what Mr Wallace means by his first 
point gives some idea of the scope of his entire programme. The 
Department would provide “ all possible assistance ”’ to exporters 
and to importers, including economic analysis and recommenda- 
tions designed to increase the supply of dollars in the hands of 
foreign nations. US exporters would be given detailed information 
on trends in potential markets, investment opportunities, con- 
nections and general standing of firms abroad, detailed surveys of 
markets by foreign countries and by commodities. Economic 
analyses would be planned to increase imports with the minimum 
dislocation of domestic trade. The obvious aim of this service 
would be to bring together government trade policy and individual 
trading companies, which in the past have too often travelled 
separate roads, in almost total ignorance of each other’s operations. 

Space does not permit a more complete summary of the balance 
of Mr Wallace’s plan. It is ironical, however, that the same Congress 
which came close to rejecting him as an impractical dreamer when 
his appointment came up last year, is now favourably considering 
legislation to authorise the appointment of three new assistant 
secretaries, in charge of international trade, industrial economy 
and smafl business. And Mr Wallace might think it rather more 
than ironical to be reminded that the original inventor of his 
policy was Herbert Hoover. 


* * x 


A New Film Czar 


Mr Will Hays, usually thought of as Hollywood’s censorship 
czar, has resigned, to be replaced by Mr Eric Johnston, formerly 
president of the US Chamber of Commerce. The post which 
Mr Hays has filled, and into which Mr Johnston steps, actually 
is the chairmanship of the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc., which is responsible for the censor- 
ship of films and also acts as representative for most of the 
Hollywood cinema world in its dealings with labour, with 
Washington and with foreign countries. Members of the MPPDA 
include all of the large film makers and account for 90 per cent 
of total film rentals. 

Mr Hays was called from his job as Postmaster-General in the 
Harding Administration in 1921 to lead Hollywood out of the 
morass of highly publicised champagne baths and nightly revels 
which it was then reputed to be enjoying. The film city was 
being denounced with regularity on the floor of the Senate and 
Censorship Bills were pending not only in Washington, but in 
36 state capitals. As head of an office which has no legal powers 
and is not recognised by any law, but with the strong support 
of the Catholic Church, whose constant threat of boycott has 
helped to shape and to keep in operation the present Production 
Code of censorship, Mr Hays has been empowered for almost a 
dozen years to levy a $25,000 fine for every violation of the Code. 
The Code covers crime, sex, vulgarity, obscenity, profanity, 
costume, dances, religion, locations, ‘national feelings—all with 
mechanical precision and an utter insensitivity to artistry or 
reality. 

The MPPDA has been called a glowing example of how busi- 
ness can stay out of Government’s “ ysing clutches.” The 
question really seems to be, could ernment’s “ clutches ”, 
with the acute ic _awareness tO Government inter- 
ference, possibly have been as paralysing as have been the minis- 
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trations of the MPPDA under Mr Hays? Although Mr Johnston 
unquestionably has fine ambitions to liberalise the Production 
Code, just as he managed to remove the cobwebs from the Us 
Chamber of Commerce, can anyone, while the MPPDA exis; 
in its present form, remove from it the pressure of the Church 
and its “ Legion of Decency,” or break the patterns set up by 
Mr Hays in 24 years of leadership, during which it was Holly. 
wood policy to submit to pressures from industries, localities 
any interest or any group of sufficient influence, which might be 
antagonised by the entire content of a film or by a casual sen- 
tence in it. It is true that Hollywood flourished financially during 
the Hays regime, that no crime on film went unpunished, and 
no speech, from Shakespeare to Damon Runyon, emerged with- 
out first undergoing a thorough disinfecting as stimulated in the 
Code. 


It is generally believed that Mr Johnston will use his influence 
toward lifting what amounts to a virtual boycott of foreign films 
in America, which, of course, would react most favourably on the 
British film industry. As far as censorship is concerned, it is to 
be hoped that Mr Johnston will build up an immunity to pres- 
sures of all sorts and that he will devote himself to the praise- 
worthy pursuit of tearing down, stipulation by stipulation, the 
present infantile Production Code 


x * * 


Congress Discovers Japan 


Congress has had a busy week. As for the value of a goo' 
deal of the activity to the critical reconversion period; which M: 
Truman has called the final stage of the war emergency, ther 
is room for debate. 

A bitter session in the Senate on the confirmation of M: 
Acheson as Under Secretary of State was precipitated by the 
rebuke he administered to General MacArthur for meddling in 
foreign policy. How little the debate was concerned with Mr 
Acheson’s qualifications for the post is indicated by the final 
vote, which confirmed the nomination by 69 to 1, with Mr 
Wherry, Republican from Nebraska, irreconcilable because the 
General had been “publicly insulted,” casting the dissenting 
vote. What came out clearly in the protracted debate was that 
the Repablicans have added to the issues which they plan to 
fight on a partisan basis, the question of policy in Japan, where, 
incredibly enough, they see what Mr Wherry called “ an attempt 
to foster a political and economic revolution.” ; 

Of more immediate importance to the steadily increasing ranks 
of unemployed workers are the fate of the Full Employment Bill 
and of the emergency unemployment compensation measure. The 
Senate Banking Committee has favourably reported the Full 
Employment measure by a vote of 13 to 7, with one Democrat, 
Mr Radcliffe of Maryland, aligned with six Republicans against 
the Bill. Mr Taft has indicated that he, at least, will spare no 
effort to make the fight against the Bill on the floor of the Senate 
more successful in its outcome. The unemployment compensation 
measure, as passed by the Senate, merely imposes federal aid on 
a compulsory basis to extend present state grants to 26 weeks. 
What was at least an equally important provision—to increase the 
maximum weekly payments to $25—has been removed, thus 
nullifying the Bill’s immediate aim to bolster purchasing powe! 
during the early stages of reconversion. Although the press in 
America, which in the main has been against this Bill, has 
represented the outcome as a victory for Mr Truman, it is indeed 
a mild victory, and it cannot be said that the President made 
more than a half-hearted attempt to throw full administration 
weight behind the measure. The Bill’s destiny in the House Ways 
and Means Committee is still in question. Mr Knutson, the 
Republican leader, has stated that the Republicans will fight any 
element of compulsion in the extension of federal aid to the 
states, and also a provision to grant up to $200 in railway fare 


home to workers who have migrated to war-born employment 
centres, 


It grows increasingly apparent that the opposition in Congress, 
though still in the minority, is large enough and vocal enough 
and has at its disposal an ample number of extraneous partisan 


issues to frustrate any attempt to treat the reconversion period 
as the emergency it is. 


There are many men and women in the Services who would 
welcome a chance oj reading this publication. If you would hand 


it in, unwrapped. unstamped, and unaddressed at any Post Office, 
u will go to them. 
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FOR LADIES ONLY. 


There was a time — not so very fons ago — 
when you only smoked in revolutionary seclusion 
or brazen defiance. Since then you have acquired 
yet another bad habit from mere man — you tend 
io smoke everywhiere and anything .. . 

Where you smoke is your own affair, but 
we venture to suggest that what you smoke is 
partly ours... 

We offer you smoking which is a pleasure to 
be pondered and savoured slowly and with infinite 
satisfaction, we free the chain-smoker of her chains 
and we suégest that in smoking better you may 
well smoke less. If smoking is to be a habit 
may we remind you that Balkan Sohranie can 
make it a good habit. 





YOUR 
LEADING 
QUESTIONS 


on mechanization as affecting SALES 
and PURCHASE ANALYSES, ACCOUNTING and 
COSTING, PAYROLL and P.A.Y.E., STOCK 
CONTROL, PRODUCTION CONTROL and all 
forms of STATISTICS are tersely answered in 


“PUNCHING AHEAD 


@ plan for letting light into figures and facts 
through Hollerith punched cards U0 


PUNCHING AMEAD! 





We shall be happy to forward a copy to you (though we have to 
ask you for a 1d. stamp!). “Hollerith” may be the answer 
te your demand for up-to-the-minute figures of all kinds. 


“ROLLERITH"” 


THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO. LTD., Victoria House, 
Row, London, W.C.1 Telephone : HOLborn 7866 











MILLION 





MAN - HOURS 





DUNLOP WORKERS in 35 British and 
Empire Factories worked 500,000,000 man-hours 


in the interest of the nation’s war effort. 
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INVISIBLE ARMOUR 


B* dipping his hands in biniodide 
—a form of iodine—the surgeon 
is able to operate without rubber 
gloves under emergency conditions. 
The invisible film of bacteria-proof 
armour provided by the iodine is | papers and catgut. All that is 
sufficiently strong to allow him to | known to date about iodine has 


are legion. Todine can be used in 

| 

| 
do this with complete safety. Few : been recorded and collated by 


the manufacture of heat-sensitive 
paint, films, polaroid, coloured 
marble, brass wire, steel, silver- 
plate, dyes, telegraphic receiving 


antiseptics could make such aclaim | the Iodine Educational Bureau, 
as this. And certainly no antiseptic | This organization gives informa- 
serves mankind in such a variety | tion and advice on the uses of 
of ways as iodine. It is a specifie | iodine in Medicine, Industry and 
in the treatment of goitre; it is | Agriculture. The Bureau is ready 
used in the treatment of 200 5, ™\ to assist any institution or com- 
human diseases and 150 inal PAN mercial enterprise. There is 
diseases. In industry its uses no charge for this service. 


leodine Educational Bureau 


66 STONE HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE, z.c.@ 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Rubber Reconstruction 


TS defeat of Japan has unlocked the door to the Far 
Eastern areas formerly responsible for about nine-tenths 
of the world’s supplies of natural rubber ; the remaining tenth 
came mainly from Ceylon, with smaller contributions from Latin 
America (chiefly Brazil) and central Africa. World production 
during the five years before the war was at the rate of about 
1,000,000 tons a year. During the war, the output of natural 
rubber in countries still accessible to the United Nations was 
raised to nearly 200,000 tons a year, though the additional sup- 
plies could only be obtained at a cost that is likely to be regarded 
as excessive as soon as Far Eastern supplies are again forth- 
coming in large volume. At the time of Japan’s entry into the 
war the United States and Great Britain held large stocks of 
natural rubber ; but these have now been virtually exhausted 
and current supplies are inadequate. Synthetic rubber plants 
have been built in the United States, capable of producing at 
the rate of about 1,200,000 tons a year and producing currently 
at the rate of about 900,000 tons—that is, an amount almost 
equal to the world’s pre-war consumption of natural rubber. 
But, in spite of recent technical improvements, synthetic rubber 
has not yet become an effective substitute for natural rubber, 
except in special uses. It has been necessary, for example, to 
mix it with natural rubber in the production of heavy duty tyres. 
Since synthetic rubber not only has these technical defects 
but is still expensive, there is an urgent need for natural rubber ; 
indeed, the United Nations have regained access to Far Eastern 
supplies at a critical moment. But the supply position is likely 
to be transformed from one of too little into one of too much 
within a few years. It has been estimated that exports of natural 
rubber could be raised to the rate of 1,500,000 tons a year 
within three or four years ; if the United States decided to keep 
in being the whole of the synthetic capacity built during the 
war, total productive capacity would then be about 2,700,000 
tons (excluding the synthetic rubber capacity of Russia and 
Germany), against a maximum pre-war consumption of about 
1,100,000 tons. True, there is a great deal of deferred demand 
and the permanent level of consumption can be expected to rise, 
but it is high unlikely that it will approach anything like 
the capacity to supply within three or four years. Rubber there- 
fore faces, more sharply than most industries, the familiar dis- 
tinction between the short-term problem of shortage and the 
long-term one of surplus capacity. : 


* 


The immediate problem is to ensure a speedy resumption of 
the flow of supplies from the liberated countries in the Far East, 
principally Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies. The rate of 
increase in shipments will be governed mainly by three factors: 
the condition of the trees and of the equipment ; the supply of 
labour ; and the supply of tools and consumer goods, that is, 
of foodstuffs, clothing, and so on. While arrangements have been 
made for carrying out a rapid survey of conditions, the informa- 
tion available in London is still incomplete. Nevertheless, some 
indications are already available under the three headings. 

Destruction, as expected, does not appear to have been very 
serious ; in Malaya limited areas have been cleared of rubber 
trees in order to make room for the cultivation of other products 
and to provide fuel. Since the Japanese could not possibly use 
more than a small proportion of productive capacity, the greater 
part of the gardens, especially those of European concerns, have 
simply been neglected and are overgrown. A good deal of clear- 
ing up will thus be necessary, though the fact that existing trees 
have been rested will bring a temporary increase in yield. On 


the whole, rubber gardens are in a condition—this, no doubt, 
is equally true of the Netherlands East Indies—that would permit 
a fairly rapid increase in rubber supplies. 

It is more difficult, at this stage, to assess the supply of labour. 
Before the war, the estates in Malaya relied largely on Indian 
workers and, to a lesser extent, on Chinese. It is known that the 
greater part of the existing labour force remained in the country, 
but it is also known that it has been dispersed. Large numbers 
were drafted into labour gangs by the Japanese and set to work 
on the construction of roads and railways. Some probably found 
work in agriculture, but others must have led a precarious 
existence. The total supply of foreign labour has probably been 
diminished and many of the survivors may have suffered in 
health through privation. Dispersal has probably been less 
marked among the native rubber growers. It is already clear 
that the recruitment of an adequate labour force will be the chief 
problem in Malaya. It is not an insoluble one, especially if addi- 
tional workers can be attracted from India. Scanty reports sug- 
gest that the supply of labour is likely to cause less difficulty in 
the Netherlands East Indies. But, in the short run, labour is 
likely to be the limiting factor in the resumption of exports. 

The third element—subsidiary to the second—is the supply 
of equipment, food and other consumer goods. Adequate sup- 
plies of consumer goods are essential if workers are to switch 
over from other occupations to the production of rubber. Little 
information is available about food supplies, except that sub- 
stantial imports may be required. Equipment, clothing and other 
manufactured goods will obviously have to be supplied from this 
country and from the United States, though the general shortage 
of these goods is likely to be a limiting factor in the replenish- 
ment of Far Eastern supplies. 


% 


So far as was possible without detailed knowledge of conditions 
before the liberation of Far Eastern territories, plans were made 
in London for the resumption of production and for the rehabili- 
tation of the industry in Malaya. Members of the industry, fore- 
seeing a three-fold shortage of management staff, labour and 
supplies, decided to plan rehabilitation as a collective effort. To 
this end, the Rubber Growers’ Association, representing estate 
owners, suggested the formation of a collective organisation—the 
Malayan Rubber Estate Owners’ Company, Ltd. This organisa- 
tion has been entrusted with the task of ensuring, first, a fair 
distribution of available goods and services, secondly, their most 
efficient utilisation by the concentration of production, and, 
thirdly, the payment of compensation to estate owners who, as 
a result of the concentration of production, surrender their share 
of goods and services. The scheme, which was given the approval 
of the Government, covers estates of 100 acres and mote. 
Responsibility for the rehabilitation of smallholdings of less than 
100 acres has been accepted by the Government. 

To begin with, at any rate, the Ministry of Supply will remain 
the sole buyer of rubber. The Ministry’s buying unit has already 
started operations in Malaya. It is taking a census of stocks to 
speed up shipments, and it has fixed its purchase price at the 
equivalent of about rod. a pound. The addition of packing and 
transport costs may raise the f.o.b. price to about 1s. 3d. 4 
pound, compared with 1s. 6d. a pound hitherto paid in Ceylon. 

Although the data necessary for a detailed estimate of the 
prospective increase in supplies are not yet available, either for 
Malaya or the Nether East Indies, the indications point t 


a steady rise in the volume of shipments, first from existing st 
(private estimates suggest that 100,000 to 200,000 tons may 
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gvailable) and, within a few months, from new production. 
The pre-war rate of output cannot be attained at short notice ; 
but it should be possible to step up exports sufficiently to alleviate 
the shortage of natural rubber within a year or even less. 

But while effort must be concentrated on securing a speedy 
increase in production and exports, it would be most unwise to 
disregard, even temporarily, the long-term problem of the in- 
dustry, that is, the prospect of surplus capacity arising from the 
impact of synthetic rubber. The United States Government has 
not yet disclosed its synthetic rubber production policy. But, 
whatever the policy that will eventually be adopted, producers 
of natural rubber can hardly overlook the existence of a synthetic 
capacity of about 1,200,000 tons a year; nor can they safely 
ignore the possibility of a fall in the cost of production and of 
an improvement in the quality of general purpose synthetic 
rubber. To yield to the temptation of making hay while the sun 
shines would mean a short period of good profits for producers 
of natural rubber at the risk of being left high and dry there- 
after. The only rational policy is one designed to reduce costs 
to the lowest possible level. Natural rubber has lost its former 
monopoly ; in future, the proportions in which natural and 
synthetic rubber will be demanded by consumers is largely a 
matter of price and technical fitness for purpose. 

* 


Experts are agreed in the view that the natural rubber indus- 
try still offers much scope for reductions in cost. The economies 
that could be achieved may be grouped under four headings: 
technique of production ; preliminary processing ; concentration 
of plantation management ; financial concentration. 

Within recent years, rapid progress has been made in the 
technique of production. For example, scientific research has 
yielded improvements in methods of seed selection, bud-grafting, 
soil management and tapping methods which could very 
materially reduce costs ; but these improvements have been very 
scantily applied. The greater part of the existing trees is still 
of first generation. At the end of 1940, 8.9 million acres 
were under rubber trees in the nine main producing coun- 
tries (the countries adhering to the regulation scheme) ; 
but the area that was replanted in these countries during 1939-40 
was only 545,000 acres. The no less certain economies arising 
from the improvement and greater standardisation in the pro- 
cessing of rubber that can be carried out before shipment also 
remain to be realised. Another promising line of development is 
the shipment of increasing quantities of rubber in the form of 
latex, for in liquid form rubber can be handled in bulk, like oil. 

Next, there are the economies that can be realised by the 

rationalisation of plantation management and of financial 
management. It is well known that plantations have grown up 
haphazardly in all shapes and sizes ; this has been inevitable. 
But from a purely management point of view, the existing state 
of affairs is hardly an ideal one ; re-grouping of estates and, 
Possibly, of small native gardens, has become an essential con- 
dition of efficient management. This does not mean that the 
whole industry should be parcelled out into series of super- 
estates ; some of the medium-sized ones have been among the 
most efficient. But it should mean a large measure of regrouping. 
Finally, financial concentration—as distinct from concentra- 
tion of management—has become overdue. The London over- 
heads that have to be carried by a multitude of separate financial 
entities can no longer be justified. The solution here is financial 
concentration, involving a reduction in the multiplicty of boards 
of directors. 
_ All this does not mean that the industry as a whole has been 
inefficient and, protected by the rubber regulation scheme, has 
scarcely bothéred about seeking reductions in costs. There are 
highly efficient enterprises ; but these prove the case against 
the average. f 

British rubber policy, indeed, should have a twofold aim. 

¢ first is to ensure a speedy expansion in supplies to relieve 


the shortage and to discourage the maintenance or faster expan- 
sion of the production of synthetic rubber during the next few 
years. The second is to initiate new long-term plans designed to 
increase the efficiency of the industry, from the cultivation of the 
trees to the marketing of rubber. The temptation to procrastina- 
ton in fulfilling the second aim—arising from the prospect of 
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an assured market for a few years—should be avoided at all 
costs, for to yield to it would spell disaster. The time when estate 
owners could rely on special privileges and when growers as 2 
whole could rely on protection by way of a regulation scheme is 
gone. Within a few years, natural rubber will have to face keen 
competition from synthetic rubber ; only low-cost producers, 
whether estates or native small-holdings, will be able to survive. 

The schemes devised by the Rubber Growers’ Association 
and by the Government to overcome the short-term difficulties 
of estates and smallholders respectively, are excellent. 
But, as an earnest of good intentions, estate owners would 
be well-advised to formulate also a long-term plan for raising the 
industry’s efficiency ; similarly, the Government, which has 
already accepted a measure of responsibility for the welfare of 
small-holders, might do well to look beyond the immediate 
difficulties. Obviously, estates and small-holdings cannot be 
segregated into watertight compartments, with a separate policy 
for each. Long-term planning should take the form of joint 
planning, with a single policy. The Government, in fact, cannot 
escape its responsibility for the industry as a whole. Rubber has 
been, and again can be, an important source of foreign exchange, 
especially of dollars. And an efficient rubber-growing and 
marketing industry must be an essential part of a progressive 
economic and social policy in Malaya as a whole. 
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The sellers’ market in rubber may last two to three years. This 
period will provide the industry with a valuable start in putting 
its house in order. True, the full fruits of possible economies 
cannot be reaped within this space of time. But, given speedy 
action, a long-term plan designed to secure maximum efficiency 
could be well on the way towards fulfilment. As a price target, 
threepence a pound (in terms of pre-war prices) would not seem 
to be unduly low. In 1932, the average price of rubber in London 
was less than twopence-halfpenny a pound. True, at that price 
most producers were unable to pay their costs and compelled to 
cut wages drastically. But the scope of the possible economies is 
such that fourpence or fivepence a pound (at the present value 
of money) could spell prosperity to a rationalised industry. 

The rubber conspectus has its inevitable implications for the 
investor. Perhaps these have been inadequately realised. After 
the fall from 68.1 (December 31, 1923=100) at the end of 
December, 1938, to 22.9 at the end of February, 1942, the index 
of rubber share prices published by the Investors’ Chronicle rose 
to 62.1 at the end of 1944 and 74.4 at the end of last August. 

While the prospect of the industry is by no means a gloomy 
one, present share prices (many of them stand well above their 
par value) would seem to assume a period of prosperity beyond 
that which is guaranteed by the likely duration of the sellers’ 
market. They would even seem to assume a short-term rubber 
price policy which, by providing an incentive to the maintenance 


of synthetic rubber production at a high level, would be against 


the long-term interests of natural rubber. Both assumptions 
should be treated with caution. The question is not whether 
rubber shareholders deserve some compensation for the lean 
years of the war, but whether the industry can earn the profits 
that would justify present prices 
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Germany’s Financial Crisis 


(From Our Special Correspondent) 


ERMANY’S present financial position inevitably reflects 

the economic chaos and the collapse of political and 
administrative cohesion attendant upon defeat. The situation 
is naturally dominated by the sharp contrast between the scar- 
city of goods and the superabundance of money—a state of 
affairs common to all belligerents but marked by exceptional 
features in Germany. For the scarcity of goods in her case 1s 
not a transitory phenomenon which can be set right as soon as 
resources are demobilised from war purposes ; Germany will 
be unable to switch productive capacity to peace purposes on 
any scale remotely comparable to pre-war standards. A fairly 
high proportion of Germany’s industrial equipment has been 
wholly destroyed ; a still undefined proportion is being dis- 
mantled and removed ; the four occupation zones have impeded 
the recovery of internal trade ; foreign trade is at a complete 
standstill ; and finally the productive capacity of the German 
industrial population has been markedly reduced. 

Even in the absence of any special financial strains, these 
factors would point to a prolonged and acute shortage of goods, 
wholly disproportionate to available supplies of purchasing 
power in Germany. But the country is already suffering from 
a chronic over-supply of money. No exact computation of the 
volume of money in circulation can yet be made, since the 
records of the Reichsbank have been destroyed, and figures for 
the four zones have not been calculated. Some time ago, it was 
assumed that about Rm. §s0 billion were in circulation at the 
time of the “ cease fire.” But this estimate has lately been revised 
by British financial experts working with the Control Commis- 
sion, who now suggest that the total must have been much 
higher—of the order of Rm. 70 billion for Greater Germany, 
of which Rm. 9 billion are known to have been in circulation 
in Austria. 
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How the bulk was distributed between the zones remains 
unknown, but some general observations are possible. The 
British zone, owing to its predominantly industrial character, 
has been more saturated with money than the others ; obserya- 
tion suggests that the population has accumulated cash to a quite 
unusual degree, for throughout the war, and particularly in jt; 
last stages, earnings were high and opportunities for spending 
very limited. This accumulated purchasing power in the hands 
of the industrial population is undoubtedly reducing their pre- 
sent willingness to work ; while their present balances last they 
will be little attracted by wages which merely add to the nominal 
purchasing power already in their possession. Issues of Allied 
occupation marks are swelling the abundance of cash ; in the 
British zone these have not been on a scale sufficient to exert a 
strong inflationary effect, but the situation is somewhat different 
in the American zone, where rates of pay are higher, and it is 
markedly different in the Russian zone, where the Red Army 
have received huge arrears of pay, apparently covering several 
years. Some mitigation of these additions to an already excessive 
volume of cash may result from the destruction of banknotes 
through hostilities and from the export of reichsmarks by dis- 
placed persons, but it can have only an insignificant effect. 

Germany’s plethora of cash is also reflected by the fact that, 
on the whole, deposits placed in the banks have exceeded with- 
drawals. Paradoxically enough, a massive increase in deposits 
followed immediately after the collapse of the Third Reich, 
caused solely by the anxiety of the depositors to preserve their 
Savings against looting. Apart from a momentary check, a 
steady excess of deposits has been maintained, and this is gener- 
ally interpreted as a mark of the German public’s high confidence 
in the banks. Up to a point, this interpretation is sound ; and 
the fact that no banks have closed (except the Bank der Deut- 
schen Arbeit) in the British or American zones and that 
deposits have not been blocked (apart from those belonging to 
notorious Nazis) has certainly enhanced that confidence. But 
when all due allowance has been made for this degree of con- 
fidence, the plain truth that money can buy next to nothing 
largely meee the absence of any massive withdrawals. 

The effective circulation of this mass of purchasing power is 
impeded by barriers between the various zones and, within 
each zone, by lack of transport and communications. In the 
western zones, at least, the flow is gradually being restored ; as 
zonal circulation develops, the need for more normal inter- 
zonal circulation becomes more pressing, and with it the need 
for central financial policy and machinery. Last week, an inter- 
Allied Currency Committee was set up in Berlin to administer 
the issue of currency. Further, the Financial Division of the 
British Element on the Control Commission has worked out a 
preliminary scheme for re-opening the Reich Finance Ministry. 
Meanwhile the banks in the Western zones have set up clearing 
arrangements to assist trade in each zone and between zones, 
so far as the manifold restrictions on trade and finance permit. 
In the Russian zone, the banking system has almost completely 
collapsed. The Russians have yet to apply effectively their policy 
towards the German banks, and they act on the view that they 
are all bankrupt—a conclusion at least open to argument, since 
Reich loans constituted 75 to 80 per cent of German banks’ 
assets. Until this issue is settled, it must inevitably form the 
chief technical impediment to the initiation of trade between 
the Western and Russian zones. 

* 

By far the greatest question mark in Germany’s financial pro- 
blem is the future treatment of the debt created by the Nazi 
regime. Towards the end of 1944, the German public debt had 
reached Rm. 348 billion ; the total, at the middle of this year, 
can be put roundly at Rm. 400 billion, with provincial debt 
amounting to Rm. 28 billion. Grave decisions will fall to the 

g Powers whether a new German Administration 
under their control is to honour this internal debt or not. At the 
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moment, the service 1s in suspense, but this is an interim deci- 
sion. Even if the Allies decide that internal Reich loans are to 
receive interest, possibly at some reduced rate, a number of 
baffling problems would remain. For example, will claims for 
war damage compensation (tentative estimates by German 
economists put them at Rm. 400 billion) be added to the 
debt? Should the cost of machinery dismantled and moved from 
Germany also be assumed by the state? Finally, the debt will 
be swollen by occupation costs at present impossible to estimate. 

All these items would raise Germany’s internal debt to at 
least Rm. 1,000 billion. Assuming a rate of 3 per cent interest 
and 1 per cent for amortisation, the service would total Rm. 4o 
billion for 46 years, and counting other obligations the cost 
would be raised to Rm. $0 billion. Rigorous taxation in 1938 
produced only Rm. 18 billion. The gap, based though it is on 
estimates and assumptions, reveals the stark measure of the 
German debt problem, and the tremendous inpetus which it 
may impart to the inflationary .rend ; its social implications and 
suggested solutions must be left for later discussion. 


* 


Another impetus towards inflation arises from the budge 
deficits of the German civil administrations. In the British zone, 
the current flow of revenue amounts to 25-30 per cent of the 
normal, although it includes the payment of considerable 
arrears. Evidently, taxation machinery has broken down in 
cities and industrial centres which formerly provided the bulk 
of the revenue. The newly-established German administrations 
have begun their work on the verge of bankruptcy, and the 
only Solution is a radical alteration of the whole taxation struc- 
ture—the farmers will have to become the main taxpayers in- 
stead of the industrial population. Such a transformation will 
‘ake time ; nor can the degree of its effectiveness be foreseen. 
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Quite obviously, the German administrations will sooner or later 
have to resort to the printing press—indeed, only technical 
reasons seem to have prevented this from happening already. 

_ The attitude of the German public towards the Reichsmark 
is a most curious blend of contradictions. First, the Nazis’ 
rigorous enforcement of wage and price controls has projected, 
into the post-defeat phase a continued inertia, which Military 
Government controls have reinforced. But it would be dan- 
gerous to count on the economic discipline of the German 
population too far. There are signs that the influence of wartime 
controls is waning ; black markets are everywhere springing up. 
Yet the Germans are still acutely conscious of the inflation 
shocks of 1923 ; the memory of wealth melting away from hour 
to hour in a fever of inflation is very real. 

The German population fears a catastrophic devaluation of 
the mark, and is already trying hard to insure against it. The 
reluctance to sell goods for Reichsmarks has become general, 
and barter is now the typical form of German trade. In many . 
towns, shops have become bartering agencies, facilitating the — 
direct exchange of goods without resort to cash. Already, there- 
fore, there is an open flight from the currency, though it is 
curiously dissimilar from the situation in the ‘twenties when 
barter became widespread only in the final stages of inflation. 
This time, barter has appeared at an early stage, without wait- 
ing for astronomical prices. By normal standards, barter is a 
primitive and wasteful method, but it has some anti-inflationary 
merits, at least in the short run, by reducing the pressure of 
money on prices. It might, therefore, be argued that barter is 
a blessing in disguise—this is probably why it is encouraged, 
in contrast to the black market—but for the objection that, in 
the long run, the habit of barter threatens to turn the working 
population of Germany into déclassé traders, and further ham- 
pers production. 


Business Notes 


Confidence and Nationalisation 


Lord Catto’s remarks at the Bank of England Court a week 
ago on the question of nationalisation have brought encourage- 
ment to an audience far beyond the handful of Bank proprietors 
who were present. They were necessarily confined to a re-statement 
of the broadest principles which are to guide the transfer of the 
Bank to public ownership—assurances of fair treatment to stock- 
holders by the Chancellor, who will be in close touch with the 
Governor in making the necessary arrangements, and of continued 
public service by the Bank when the changes have taken place. 
Perhaps it was the absence of any polemic note in Lord Catto’s 
remarks, and his unwillingness to be drawn into discussion on 
points raised by certain proprietors on the question of compensa- 
tion, which particularly fostered the steadier feeling of confidence 
this week among investors interested in the nationalisation list as 
a whole. Every excuse could have been made for an appreciable 
reaction in Stock Exchange values, for there was a total lack of 
encouragement from the Foreign Ministers’ conference or from 
the Anglo-American discussions, and the re-conversion of British 
industry, on which all depends, is so far producing as much friction 
as results. 


Yet it has been otherwise, and nowhere more noticeably than 
in the vulnerable section of the market. The steady rise in iron 
and steel preference shares has now spread to the equities ; and 
home rail preference stocks have been rising by a point or more a 
day. Of course, the turn of these two industries will not come for 
some time and meanwhile, at any rate, immediate dividend ex- 
pectations are perhaps good enough to justify this week’s improve- 
ment. On any longer view, the imponderables remain wholly un- 
changed. It is clear that the nationalisation of the Bank of England 
will be conducted with proper consideration and decorum, and 
there is no reason why a similar rule of reason should not prevail 
elsewhere. But it is one thing to concede that a political decision 
has been taken—without necessarily agreeing with it ; it is another 
thing to assume in advance that the terms on which that decision 
will be implemented will be fair and acceptable. Sentiment rather 
—_ fact seems to have been at work in the nationalisation sector 
this week. 


Holland’s Money Purge 


The stream of official decrees and Ministerial exhortations 
that has come from Amsterdam in recent weeks has made it very 
plain that the Dutch Government’s programme of financial reform, 
when eventually it is unfolded, will be even more drastic than 
was at first expected. Despite the acute sufferings of its people 
in the past five years, the Government has not feared to use 
propaganda of the “ blood, sweat and tears ” variety. Every public 
statement emphasises the need for hard work, high taxes, cur- 
tailment of private spending, and stabilisation of wages and 
prices. On the financial side, the Government’s programme will 
apparently be modelled on the original Belgian plan launched 
twelve months ago. The first major step has been taken this 
week, when an exchange of all bank notes was ordered. This 
follows the preliminary surrender of 100-guilder notes which took 
place in July—the larger operation had to be postponed because 
of difficulties of securing the requisite supplies of mew currency. 
The first operation has been strikingly successful. Although the 
circulation of roo-guilder notes amounted to no more than 
Fl.1,750 million, the total note issue has been reduced from 
Fl.5,000 million in July (and a peak of Fl.5,500 million in early 
May) to substantially less than half that figure. Over Fi.450 million 
of 1oo-guilder notes were not presented and are, accordingly, 
cancelled. 

The surrendered notes have remained blocked, and the authori- 
ties have been careful not to reveal what the method of eventual 
release of these notes, and of the smaller denominations now 
being deposited, will be. But a scheme of partial freezing, involv- 
ing compulsory investment or even taxation of a proportion of 
the balances, seems probable. In any case, the currency exchange 
is but the first step in a far-reaching census of wealth, extending 
beyond registration of all securities and foreign exchange and 
probably embracing a revaluation of fixed assets, scrutiny of 
wartime life assurances and mortgages, and investigation of move- 
able property. Pending this census, there is a compulsory stand- 
still on all property transfers involving more than a small 
minimum value. The Dutch are determined to annul all property 
deals that have resulted from collaboration with the enemy, to 
deal ruthlessly with black marketeers, and to levy heavy taxes 
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upon wartime capital increments. In this programme lies the 
justification for the decision to fix the external value of the guilder 
at a level which, in the circumstances, represents only a moderate 
depreciation from its pre-war value. And the determination with 
which the whole economic problem is now being tackled affords 
wo possible assurance that the new rate will be successfully 
held. 


* * * 


China’s Currency Problem 


The pioneer work of re-establishing British banking facilities — 


in the East continues, but it is already evident that in China little 
real headway can be made until the authorities have come to grips 
with the problem of currency reorganisation. The currency problem 
that confronts the Chinese National Government is, paradoxically, 
even more difficult than that of Malaya or of other territories that 
have been wholly occupied by the Japanese. In these territories 
the huge inflation potential represented by the Japanese notes 
could be discharged at one stroke by the ruthless, but simple, 
device of demonetisation. That has been done in Shanghai, as 
in the Philippines, Burma and Malaya. But in “ Free” China 
there has been an inflation that is only one stage less extreme 
than that of the occupied areas, and for this inflation there is no 
simple remedy. The latest available indices show that until recently, 
at all events, the rise in prices was actually accelerating. The 
wholesale price index at Chungking, which in March was around 
12@,000 (1937=100), had risen by June to 165,000. The July 
figure was 178,000, but by the end of the month the index had 
leapt to over 190,000. 

The trend in recent weeks may have been less unsatisfactory, 
for the sudden end of the Japanese war, combined with the cur- 
rency vacuum that has been created in the occupied areas by the 
demonetisation of Japanese paper, has revived a little confidence 
in the National currency. This has been plainly shown by the market 
quotations for gold and foreign exchange. In terms of National 
dollars, the rate for sterling at one time went as high as 13,500 
to the £, but by the middle of this month had dropped to around 
2,800, though it has since reacted to about 3,300. Gold at the 
beginning of August was quoted at between $180,000 and $190,000 
per tael, and at that point the Chinese authorities suddenly brought 
the official price approximately into line with the black market, 
with a quotation of $175,000. That quotation has apparently been 
retained, although by the third week in August the market price 
had slumped to a range of $78,000 to $87,000, rallying to $88,000— 
$115,000 in the following week. Meanwhile, it is understood that 
arrangements are being made to ease the currency shortage in 
Shanghai by transporting by air quantities of new currency 
printed in the United States. Pending the arrival of these supplies, 
the Japanese puppét currency, though technically demonetised, 
is still in use; a fortnight or so ago, it was exchanging for National 
currency at the rate of about 130 to one. 

Until this chaotic currency situation is improved, the British 
banks may not feel it expedient to reopen their Shanghai offices. 
The Hongkong offices, however, are already pactially working, 
and are permitting limited withdrawals of deposits to meet urgent 
needs. At Singapore, branches of the four British banks will re-open 
on Monday—though under considerable difficulties, for in one 
case at least the premises had been entirely stripped of all furniture 
and equipment. The Straits dollar is being rapidly reintroduced, 
for the military authorities have large supplies of newly-printed 
notes. No rate of exchange has yet been announced, but to judge 
from the terms on which the banks are permitted to remit funds, 
it is intended to re-establish the pre-war parity of 28s. 


* * * 


The New Oil Agreement 


The revised Anglo-American oil agreement, signed in London 
this week, is a statement of principles and aims ratker than a 
detailed code of behaviour. This is all it was meant to be. The 
signatory Governments have emphasised the need to conduct the 
international petroleum trade “ in an orderly manner,” so that there 
should be equality of access to supplies for consumers on a 
“competitive and non-discriminatory basis,” as well as equality 
of opportunity for producers, subject to the safeguarding of the 
interests of producing countries. From the British point of view, 
perhaps the most important part of the document is Article VII, 
in which the signatory Governments agree: . 

(a) that no provision in this agreement (subject to the main- 
tenance of all valid concession contracts, the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of equality in the acquisition of new development rights, and 
the absence of restrictions inconsistent with the purpose of the 
agreement) is to be construed as applying to the operation of the 
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domestic petroleum industry within the country of 

Government ; 

(b) that nothing in this agreement shall be construed as impair- 
ing or modifying any law or regulation, or the right to enact any 
law or regulation, relating to the importation of petroleum into the 
country of either Government ; and 

(c) that, for the purposes of this article, the word “ country” shalj 
mean : 

(i) in relation to the Government of the United Kingdom, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, those British colonies, overseas terr;- 
tories, protectorates, protected states, and all mandated territories 
administered by that Government, and 

(ii) in relation to the Government of the United States, the conti- 
nental United States and all territory under the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

The agreement itself, therefore, neither infringes the Principle 
of equal opportunity for British producers nor their freedom to 
establish refinery industries. On the other hand, the agreement 
does not clarify the position of certain areas in the Middle East, 
which are politically independent and in which Britain and the 
United States have joint interests. 

The agreement itself, of course, is designed merely as the pre- 
lude to an international conference and a multilateral agreement. 
Meanwhile, it provides for the creation of an International Petro- 
leum Commission of six members, three to be appointed by each 
Government. The Commission is to study the various aspects of 
the petroleum trade and to report to the two Governments ; bur 
it has no formal powers, for “no provision in this agreement shall 
be construed to require either Government to act upon any report 
or proposal made by the Commission.” 

In sum, the new agreement does not seem to prejudice British 
interests and. eventually, it may form the basis of a world oil 
compact. Pending the negotiation of a multilateral agreement, it 
can hardly alter the status quo. 


either 


* * * 


Motor Taxation Policy 


Despite reports to the contrary, there is no evidence of com- 
plete unanimity within the motor industry on the best form of 
motor taxation to replace the universally condemned horse-power 
tax. Either a tax on engine capacity, as suggested by the late 
Chancellor, or an increased petrol tax would be preferred by the 
manufacturers, but the choice between the two opens a large 
area for debate. The key to the situation is the urgent need to 
increase exports of British cars to overseas markets, and this in 
turn depends upon the mass production of cars of larger horse- 
power. Of the two alternatives, the capacity tax may be described 
as uninhibitive, but not positively encouraging, to the production 
of larger models, while an increased petrol tax (possibly coup!ed, 
as in the joint scheme of the AA and the RAC, with a standard 
registration fee of £5 per vehicle) would make larger cars cheaper 
to put on the road, but appreciably more expensive to run. 

Some preparation may have been made by the industry 
towards new designs, following the Chancellors statement last 
December that he contemplated a capacity tax for private cars, 
single seat taxation for passenger vehicles, and a taxation scale 
by quarter-ton stages for trucks. But, so far as private cars are 
concerned, if these plans fail to contemplate an appreciable 
increase in larger models for export, no one will be the gainer. 
The home market has always been the mainstay of the trade— 
in 1938, 448,000 vehicles were produced, but only 82,000 exported 
—and it has been the small car (paying an average tax of no 
more than £8.78 in 1938) which provided the staple. 

To strike a mean between these traditional domestic requif- 
ments and the need for greater export will not, under any [Xa 
tion regime, be easy. A very rough calculation, based on 1938 
experience, suggests that the horse-power tax could then have 
been replaced without loss to the Exchequer (an unfortunate but 
necessary major premise) by an increase of about 5d. per gallon 
on fuel, then taxed at 8d. per gallon. Similar compensation to-day 
for a 15-h.p. car averaging 10,000 miles a year would roughly 
involve Is. increase per gallon. The suggested registration {ec 
would reduce the figure to 9d., but it would still be hardly 
palatable to the large commercial user. Indeed, on these assump- 
tions, the motorist covering more than 10,000 miles annually— 
in other words, the business man and commercial traveller— 
would pay appreciably more, while the small motorist with 3 
modest mileage might be considerably in pocket. 

Mr Dalton’s task is not ‘to be envied, but unless the industry 
can reconcile its differences of view the decision may be left 
him. There is no doubt that it should favour the maximum 
encouragement of exports that is compatible with the avoidance 
of prohibitive costs to commercial users in this country. 
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Steel Statistics 


At last, steel statistics are being made available in a form 
which gives a concise picture of the industry. The accompanying 
table, for the first ume, shows what has happened during the 
war, by comparison with pre-war experience. (All the figures are 
shown in terms of ingot equivalent.) This, clearly, is the table 
that should take the place of the single figure for steel ingot pro- 
guction that was published monthly before the war. It might be 


SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION OF STEEL 
(000 tons: ingot equivalent) 


; Home i Soon 2° Feeal Tt . Home 

Period Production; !™P°FtS | available | Deliveries | E*PTt | Deliveries 
Average of 4 peace- 
tiwe years, 1935-38 11,257 | 1,244 | 12,501 | 22,482 2,438 | 10,044 
SD os cccvcence 1 DRL + eee 16,331 15,231 | 1,286 13,945 
WO 2i7.'...82562 | 12\312 | 3658 | 15970 | 14564 | "526 | 14.038 
I | 12,942 | 2,407 | 15,349 | 15,956 | 274 | 15,682 
a gla. | 43,031 2,773 15,804 16,005 | 122 15,883 
SD gov't czas | 32142 | 1668 | 13,810 | 14.328 | 240 | 14,088 
WOO os inc cbulecd ' 11970 | 


190 | 12,160 12,960 | 360 | 12,600 


supplemented, also at monthly intervals, by an analysis of the in- 
gredients of steel and, at the other end, by one of finished steel 
products with, possibly, statistics of stocks and an index of orders 
received and in hand. The publication of indices, showing changes 
in absolute as well as in relative prices, would further contribute 
to an understanding of the evolution of the industry. Presumably, 
the industry has all these data ; if the industry could be brought 
10 publish a selection of statistics relevant to an inte!ligent apprecia- 
uon of the state of affairs, it would be rendering a public service. 


| | 


\ 


* * * 


The Directors’ Report 


In the short period since the end of hostilities in Europe, 
there has been a tendency for the directors of public companies 
to revert to the pre-war practice of deferring any comment on 
the year’s results until the annual general meeting, instead of 
circulating it with, or incorporating it in, the body ot the “ report 
and accounts.” In some cases the board goes so far as to state 
that, Owing to paper shortage, no copy of the speech will be 
circulated and that shareholders must either attend the meeting 
or rely on newspaper advertisement to learn what their chairman 
has to say. 

Admittedly, paper shortage imposes severe restrictions upon 
the space available in the report and accounts for the chairman’s 
comments. But a chairman who has decided to make any state- 
ment of importance can almost invariably find space for it. The 
supposition that, even in time of peace, more than a fraction of 
the shareholders can attend the annual meeting is demonstrably 
false. It is equally true that not one in ten of those who 
do attend can digest the content of any important statement 
sufficiently rapidly to make any valuable comment or inquiry at 
the meeting 

It had been hoped that one of the good things growing out 
of the inconveniences of the war would be a perpetuation of the 
practice of the chairman circulating his report to the share- 
holders with the accounts, leaving the annual meeting free for the 
answering of questions arising from his report and for the trans- 
action of business. With relaxation in paper control, the report 
could became a valuable indication about the position of the 
company, and it ought, in suitable cases, to be supplemented by 
regular quarterly progress reports of a purely factual character. 
Only by such means can the general body of investors be enabled 
to use that discrimination in placing their savings which will 
ensure their use in the most productive manner. The policy of 
deferring comment until the annual meeting must, therefore, be 
regarded as a retrograde step ; it is for shareholders to state that 
itis not acceptable. 


* * * 


Amalgamated Anthracite 


The accounts of Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries for last 
year show a modest improvement in profit to what appears to be 
the best figure for any complete wartime year. They are still 
insufficient to provide any return on the £4,186,770 preference 
and ordinary capital, as it was reduced by the reconstruc- 
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tion of 1939. Presumably, it will not be long before the actual 
earnings of the company cease to concern its shareholders. But 
it is important to assess the causes of the poor return in order 
to assure that the shareholders shall be duly rewarded and that 
past errors shall be corrected. 

The reason for the low level of profits is a combination of a 
reduction in output—from a pre-war level of some 3} million 
tons it was in 1944 down to 2 million—and a reduction in the 
proportion of profit not absorbed in wages. In his statement, 
Mr F. A. Szarvasy, chairman of the group, maintains that the 
policy of the board has been to achieve 100 per cent mechanisa- 
tion as quickly as possible, but that he has found “ the greatest 
reluctance on the part of the workmen to accept machine mining 
and get down to its proper operation.” Further, there were 
during the war 234 strikes or stoppages, in 230 of which the claims 
of the workmen have been withdrawn as unjustified. 

It may be that in this particular case the miners are actuated 
so largely by political prejudice that no efforts would have over- 
come it. But it is an inescapable duty of managements to main- 
tain good relations with their workpeople and, even in this case. 
the blame may not all be on one side. A part at least of the 
explanation is, perhaps, to be found in Mr Szarvasy’s own 


statement that it is one of the greatest problems of the industry 
to find 


personnel sufficiently wel! equipped in knowledge and experience 
both to accept and carry out effectively the heavy responsibilities of 
chief executives. 


It may also be that he is in part right in attributing this to the 
fact that coal mining has been so pilloried that “it has now 


become quite impossible to recruit the class of human material 
essential to the trade.” 


Unfortunately, the shortage to which he refers is not restricted 
to coal mining. It is probably a defect in the system of educa- 
tion that it pays insufficient attention to the technical side of 
management. With this neglect to provide attractions to, and 
opportunities for the use of, the best minds in the older 
industries has come a distaste for enterprise, properly so called, 
and a playing for safety which threatens greatly to increase the 
difficulties of maintaining the advance in the standard of living 
in this country which technical progress makes possible. 


*Crown 
Colonist 


For ALL CONCERNED IN THE TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE COLONIES, PROTBCTORATES AND MANDATED 
‘TERRITORIES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
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Modernising the Empire’s Machinery 
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West Indies’ Approach to Federation 
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GUS Outlook 


The accounts of Great Universal Stores for the year to 
March 31, 1945, Show an increase in trading profit, of which 
sufficient is retained to cover an allocation of £50,000 to reserve 
and to raise the tax-free dividend from 11 to 12} per cent. The 
consolidated figures for three years are set out on page 466. In 
addition to revenue profit there have been capital profits of over 
£180,000, which have been added to capital reserve. Jays and 
Campbells (Holdings) have received no dividend for the year 
1944-45 from the operating subsidiaries, which earned net profits 
of £114,393. Some of this will eventually be distributed to GUS 
shareholders, while some will reduce the cost of the investment. 
Meanwhile, the Holdings company has declared a dividend of 
£35,000 net, which will also be used to write dowa the holding 
in that company. 

The group has acquired during the year, as already announced, 
a §7 per cent interest in British and Colonial Furniture, which 
controls the Cavenish Furniture Company and Woodhouse and 
Company of Canada. It has also taken a 90 per cent interest in 
Tyne Plywood Works so as to ensure an adequate supply of 
plywood for the making of furniture. With these acquisitions, it 
counts itself one of the largest distributors of household furniture 
and domestic goods in the Empire, operating mainly in this 
country, Canada and South Africa. One would suppose that, for 
the next few years, it is batting on a good wicket. ee 

On this point Sir Archibald Mitchelson, chairman, anticipates 
a fall in production from the factories while conversion to new 
peacetime production is in progress, but an improvement on the 
retail side as soon as supplies become available. In anything but 
the short run, the outlook will depend in all probability upon 
producing attractive and workmanlike articles at reasonable cost. 
In view of the high level of wages, that means more mechanisa- 
tion, but it also means that there will be increased demands for 
household equipment which will be thoroughly efficient and so 
will save labour. The managing director seems to have this in 
view, for he has paid a special visit to the USA, where, as he 
admits, “the making of household goods and of accessories to 
good housewifery . . . is more advanced than here.” The com- 
pany appears to have ample finance for the time being, although 
the accounts are unsatisfactory in making no clear distinction 
between current and longer-dated liabilities. 


* * * 


Labour for Fuel and Power 


The proposition that the speea of reconversion is mainly 
dependent on the recruitment of additional labour has particular 
validity in the coal-mining industry. The mining industry is faced 
with the task of producing an extra 8,000,000 tons of coal this 
winter, and the manpower problem is the one which demands 
the most urgent solution. Last February there were 717,300 men 
in mining, but this figure has now dropped to 710,000, according 
to a Ministry of Labour survey. 

During the war, exceptional measures of recruitment were 
taken. They included registration and direction of ex-miners, 
volunteers from other industries and the Forces, “ optants ” and 
“Bevin boys”; more than 100,000 men were thus recruited. 
But it is doubtful whether many of them can be regarded as 
permanent recruits. It has been announced that optants and 
Bevin boys are to be released on an age and length of service 
scheme, parallel to the Services Class A demobilisation. There 
is, too, a high rate of wastage due to retirement, in many 
cases postponed during the war, of men of pensionable age. 
Losses of manpower will be mitigated by the return of miners 
from the Forces ; the remaining deficiency can only be filled by 
new recruits from other jobs. 

Manpower problems are not restricted to the mining section of 
the fuel, light and power group of industries. There are, in 
addition, serious shortages in coal distribution, in the gas and 
electricity industries. In coal distribution there are immediate 
vacancies for 7§0 men, in the gas industry for nearly 3,000 stokers 
and labourers and 1,750 other workers, while some 1,500 are 
required for the restoration and maintenance of street lighting. 
The clectricity industry has. immediate vacancies for nearly 1,c00 
workers. 

The manpower difficulties of the gas and electricity under- 
takings are dwarfed by those of the coal-mining industry. In 
coal-mining the need is to recruit hundreds of thousands and 
in the others a few thousands,.but for all the differences of figures 
the need is no less urgent. Efforts are being made to recruit 
workers for the gas and electricity industries, but with - the 
approach of the heavy winter demands it is questionable whether 
the reinforcements will arrive in time to meet all needs. 
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Clothing Workers 


Despite the large output needed to clothe the Forces th 
labour force of the clothing industry was reduced during the wa 
from 587,000 workers to 348,000 in June, 1944. Drastic Measure, 
were needed to add the 20,000 workers who brought the total in 
May, 1945, to 368,000, and it is doubtful whether subsequen, 
recruitment has done more than offset wastage. A return to the 
pre-war force is needed now, not only to build up home supplies 
and keep pace with demobilisation demands, but in order to develo 
the undoubted opportunities for expanding export markets. Th. 
clothing industry is one of those in which wages and condition; 
compare unfavourably with the average in industry, and particy. 
larly with the wartime munition industries. Since as many as foy; 
out of five workers who left the clothing industry during the wa; 
went into other industrial work, the contrast is more keenly fe’; 
than in industries where the return of a large number of ¢. 
service men and women can be expected. 


Even before the war, wages in the clothing industry were yp. 
attractive, and during the war such increases in earnings as were 
gained were by no means in step with the national average. This 
applies particularly to women’s wages. Between 1938 and January. 
1945, women’s earnings in the clothing trades rose by 62 per cent. 
compared with an average rise in all industries of 94 per cent. 
Again, the difference between men’s and women’s earnings is more 
marked in clothing than in industry generally. 

In view of these facts, a claim for increased wages in the gar- 
ment industry, made by the National Union of Tailors and Gar. 
ment Workers, is of particular interest. The union has applied fo, 
an increase of £1 a week for women, and ros. for men. Probably 
for the first time in the history of wage claims, more has been 
asked for women: workers than for men; yet, in view of the 
union’s desire that equal pay should be paid for equal work, it js 
logical. On a long-term view, the attractiveness of the clothing in- 
dustry to workers’ depends not only on wages, but on better work- 
ing conditions, and particularly on the elimination of the pre-war 
seasonal character of the industry, which gave workers no mor: 
than about 36 to 38 working weeks a year. But the ability of 
the industry to provide employment at higher wages, in tum, 
depends on its ability to reduce costs through higher efficiency. 


* * x 


Jump in Silver 


The increase in the US import price for silver, the possibility 
of which was discussed in these Notes last week, has come even 
sooner than had been expected, and has been promptly followed 
by a corresponding adjustment of the official London price. The 
American foreign price had been maintained at 45c (per fine 
ounce) for over three years—it was raised from 35c at the end of 
August, 1942—compared with the 7lc at which the US Treasury 
is obliged to buy domestic newly-mined silver and at which, under 
the Green Act of 1943, it is empowered to release silver for 
essential uses, Now the foreign price has been raised to parity 
with the domestic price. The London price of 253d, which had 
been effective through the greater part of the war period (first 
as a ceiling price of 234d standard, and later as the official 
price), was promptly raised to 44d. Allowing for a little over a 
penny per ounce for transport costs, this is equivalent to the new 
US price. 

There is not, of course, any real silver market in London at 
present. Neither imports nor exports are permitted on private 
account. The Government is the sole importer—though it is not 
known whether any imports have in fact taken place since supplies 
under Lend-Lease ceased—and releases silver in small quantities 
to such private users as can demonstrate that their requirements 
are essential. The increase in the price is evidence that thi 
process will continue: it does not mean that there is any intention 
to restore a free market at any early date. 

The levering up of the American price marks a further victory 
for the US silver bloc. It was an inevitable victory. The common- 
sense means of relieving the present American shortage of silver 
for general industrial purposes wou!d have been to release metal 
from the Treasury’s vast stocks. But that would have required 
fresh legislation, which was politically out of the question. 
only alternative was to try to attract additional supplies from 
abroad. If the increase in the import price has that effect, it wil 
have removed the possibility of the one circumstance that migh! 
have undermined the American silver purchase policy—the 
possibility of continuing acut: scarcity of silver for use, in the 
midst of extreme plenty of sterilised silver. . 

Whether sufficient external supplies will in fact be attracted 's 
uncertain, for even at its new level the American price is stil 
substantially below the prices quoted in India and Alexandrit. 
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It seems improbable, however, that Mexico’s silver, which has 
been the principal external supply for the United States in the 
past, will be allowed to flow to the East. Under gentlemen’s agree- 
ments during the war, the United States has taken all available 
Mexican silver. Last year, however, despite the high prices ruling 
in the East, the Mexican authorities themselves retained a large 

ion of total production. The increase in the US price by 
more than 50 per cent may tempt them to release supplies, Mean- 
while, like Britain after the last war (silver in London touched 
god standard in 1920), Mexico may be obliged to reduce the silver 
content of its coinage, now worth more as bullion than as coin. 
India took a similar step at the end of 1940—for reasons of 
economy, for at that stage the bullion value of the rupee was not 
within sight of its monetary value. 


« x * 


Ethiopia’s New Currency 


At the end of July the Emperor of Ethiopia proclaimed a 
new currency—the Ethiopian Dollar. During the Italian occupa- 
tion, the Italian lira supplanted the Maria Theresa Dollar, which 
had been the traditional currency of the country. Since the 
Emperor was restored in 17941, two currencies have competed: 
the old silver dollar, and the East African Shilling, which was 
introduced by the British Forces. Owing to the scarcity of silver, 
the big Maria Theresa coin has had a higher bullion value than 
its exchange rate as fixed by the Military and Ethiopian Autho- 
tities ; and it was, in fact, the only freely accepted currency in 
lage areas of the country. The new Ethiopian Dollar is given 
the fixed rate of exchange of two East African Shillings, and 
it alone is legal tender. Hence the rate against sterling is 2s., 
and against the American dollar 40.25 US cents. Paper notes 
have been issued for denominations of 1 to 500 dollars; the 
only silver coinage consists of 50 cent pieces, while copper is 
used for smaller denominations. The new currency, paper and 
coin has been made in the USA for the State Bank of Ethiopia, 
which has the sole right of issuing currency. The Maria Theresa 
Dollar will no longer be legal tender, but will be treated as silver 
bullion. All accounts will be kept in the Ethiopian Dollar. 

The State Bank will maintain a currency fund, consisting of 
gold and silver coin or high-grade securities readily convertible 
into foreign currencies; but, to a maximum extent of 25 per 
cent, the fund may hold Treasury obligations. The currency fund 
will be separate from all other assets of the Government and the 
State Bank. As gold is now being mined in Ethiopia, the gold 
reserve of the currency should be capable of a gradual increase. 

The advantages claimed for the new currency are, first, that 
it provides a single currency in the country ; secondly, that it will 
have a high reserve; and, thirdly, that sufficient notes and 
coinage will in future be available to meet the needs of the 
people. For a transitional period of six months, which may be 
extended, the East African Shilling will remain legal tender. 
But all accounts and contracts now expressed in East African 
Shillings will be immediately converted. 

At one time an Ethiopian Currency Board was proposed, on 
which this country should be represented. But since no financial 
aid is now granted by Great Britain to Ethiopia, there is no call 
for British participation in the control of the Ethiopian Dollar. 
The issue of the new currency may be taken as a mark of 
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Ethiopia’s aspirations for economic independence ; it will be 
interesting to observe if these hopes are so widely shared among 
the Emperor’s subjects that the new currency—largely consisting 
of unfamiliar notes—finds ready acceptance. 


* * * 


Savings Propaganda 


The beating of drums and the tramping of feet ended in 
Trafalgar Square last Saturday, and this week it has been tri- 
umphantly announced that London has beaten its ‘‘ Thanksgiving ” 
savings target by over £18 millions. The publicists have wisely 
refrained from pointing out that last time, in the “ Salute the 
Soldier” campaign, London topped its objective by only one 
million, for that would have drawn attention to the fact that this 
time the target itself was set £40 million, or nearly 25 per cent, 
lower. The fact is that the response was the lowest of the four-year 
series. London’s ‘“ Thanksgiving” total was £143.8 million, 
compared with £166.6 million for the ‘“ Salute’ drive of 1944, 
£162 million for ‘‘ Wings for Victory” in 1943 and £146 for 
‘“‘ Warships ” in 1942. These comparisons approximately conform 
to the pattern of the regular weekly savings figures, which in recent 
months have been running substantially below the corresponding 
1944 figures. ““ Small ” savings in the ten weeks before the opening 
of the campaign had averaged about £9 million weekly, compared 
with £12 million in the third quarter of 1944, 

It might have been hoped that the long delay in the opening 
of this year’s drive, and the consequent piling up of bank deposits 
and accelerated rise in the note circulation, would have produced 
a bumper response. The “ large ” savings figures for the fortnight 
that included London’s “‘ week,” if contrasted with subscriptions 
of previous weeks (both this year and with the 1944 “ Salute” 
period), do indeed show some signs of this delayed funding of 
accumulated liquid resources. But the overall result of the “‘ week ” 
suggests that this influence cannot have been substantial. “‘ Small ” 
savings, moreover, seem to have been especially disappointing. 
Complete figures are not yet available, but, if the “ Salute” 
experience is any guide, the return made up to the Tuesday in 
London’s week should reflect the main response. And that return 
gave a total of £13 million, less than £4 million better than in the 
previous week. The corresponding statement for the “ Salute ” 
campaign totalled £20 million, with a gain on the week of £7.4 
million. 

* 


These figures confirm the conclusion that results from general 
observation, that the public certainly is not savings-conscious— 
not, at least, on anything approaching the scale that is required. 
And it seems all too plain that mere exploitation of the “‘ thanks- 
giving”’ theme, with embellishments from wartime experience 
and achievements—and even with the Chancellor’s threat of 
lower interest rates to come—will never suffice to make it so. 
The hardworking organisers of the Savings Movement may tell 
themselves that, against the background of public psychology at 
the end of six years of deprivation and exhaustion, a rate of sub- 
scription 25 per cent below last year is not too bad. But if further 
inflation is to be avoided and reconstruction priorities are to be 
maintained, this rate of subscription and this kind of approach 
simply will not do. 
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Savings ballyhoo of the “Buy a Tank” variety was good 
enough for wartime, when, thanks to tight physical controls, the 
volume of war production was iridependent of the rate of savings 
subscriptions and even the degree of inflation was hardly affected 
by it. Now, by contrast, as physical controls relax, insufficient 
saving will produce not only inflation but an actual diversion of 
resources from priority objectives, such as industrial re-equipment 
and exports. Savings propaganda requires the utmost realism, for 
its task now is to promote genuine voluntary saving, as distinct 
from the mere funding of virtually unspendable liquid resources— 
which has been its principal wartime role. It is time that Ministers 
took a hand in the matter. What is the Treasury doing about 
briefing them ? 


* * * 


De Beers Industrial Placing 


There have in recent weeks been a large number of public 
placings of industrial preference and ordinary shares by holders 
who have taken up blocks of stock during the period of ban on 
new issues. These have been, almost without exception, for small 
amounts, about one-eighth of a million nominal value, and have 
made little impression on the market. This week there is news 
of the forthcoming placing of one million 5} per cent cumulative 
preference shares of £1 in De Beers Industrial Corporation. This 
company was formed to take over the half share of De Beers in 
African Explosives as a means of raising additional finance with- 
out any loss of voting control. 


The preference shares now offered are backed, one, by a first 
charge on half the equity of African Explosives, after debentures 
of £900,000 and preference shares of £3,000,000, and, two, by 
such profits as are gained by the use of £1,080,000 in cash. The 
average dividend paid by African Explosives on its equity capital 
over the past eight years has been 28] per cent and that for the 
past two years 20 per cent. On either calculation the preference 
dividend of 5} per cent is very well covered. The shares were 
originally placed at 22s. and dealing is expected to open at about 
27s. cum dividend to give a yield of 44 per cent. De Beers Indus- 
trial is well placed to participate in the industrial development of 
the Union. It has a reserve of one million ordinary shares and the 
directors have the right to borrow up to a limit of 50 per cent of 
the issued share capital. The preference shares carry the right 
to vote at general meetings upon a proposition for the sale of 
the company or for altering the regulations so as directly to 
interfere with their rights, but not otherwise. 


‘Finnish Trade 


After the conclusion of a payments’ agreement early in 
August, trading between Great Britain and Finland was resumed 
at the end of August. Pulp, umber, and pitprops made up the 
first shipments, carried in Norwegian, Swedish and Danish ships. 
Foreign tonnage was essential for resuming Finland’s export 
trade because Finland had to deliver its entire fleet to Soviet 
Russia under the armistice terms. Finnish public opinion looks 
upon the resumption of trade relations with Great Britain as the 
first step in renewing relations with the western world. This does 
not, however, change the fact that Finland’s foreign trade rela- 
tions are governed by her exports to Soviet Russia under the 
war indemnities, which amount to $US600 million to be paid in 
goods over a period of six years. A new Soviet-Finnish agreement 
covers the twelve months beginning on September 19th. During 
this period deliveries have to be made to the value of $US 50 
millions. Up to this date goods to the value of roughly $US 
57 millions had already been sent from Finland to Soviet Russia. 

It is particularly interesting that Finnish imports from Great 
Britain, mainly foodstuffs and raw materials, will enable Finland 
to continue deliveries to Soviet Russia, During the last months 
before Germany’s surrender, Finland relied on food imports from 
Sweden, and it seems that as a result of the conclusion of the 
Anglo-Finnish payments agreement, Sweden’s contribution to 
Finland’s imports has been taken by Great Britain. The Finns 
have no prospect of rebuilding their lost shipping tonnage in 
the near future. All available shipbuilding yards are fully em- 
ployed on Russian orders which comprise tugs, barges, fishing 
vessels, ocean-going freighters and docks. Some of the ships 
which had been handed over to Russia were recently used to 
carry Polish coal from the Baltic port of Danzig to Leningrad. 
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Polish Coal for Scandinavia 


In separate agreements, negotiated during July and August 
the Polish Government undertook to deliver 6,000,000 tons of 
coal to Sweden, 650,000 tons to Norway and 600,000 ton; to 
Denmark by the end of the year. This would mean an average 
monthly rate of shipment of about 1,800,000 tons from September 
to December. So far shipments of coal to Sweden have reached 
only 35,000 tons. According to official Polish Statements, the 
output of coal during August was 2.4 million tons. At this rate 
of production, the greater part of it would thus have to be eq. 
marked for exports to Scandinavia. At the moment the whole of 
Silesia—the German, Polish and Czechoslovak parts—is under 
Polish or Russian occupation. There seems no doubt that the 
production figure relates to the entire area, which means thy 
output in August was at the rate of about 30 per cent of the 
wartime peak. 

The delivery target could thus only be reached by an increase 
in production. At present the coal mines of Silesia are dependent 
largely on German labour. Fifty thousand German prisoners of 
war have been sent to work in the coalmines, whereas many 
Polish miners formerly employed in Upper Silesia are still in 
Germany outside the Russian zone of occupation. A substantial 
increase in output in the near future seems unlikely. Further, 
the overland transport of coal from Silesia to Baltic ports js 
restricted by the lack of rolling stock and locomotives. On 
August 1st Poland had only 4,265 locomotives, of which 50 per 
cent were not serviceable, and only 9,843 goods wagons. With 
only 40 per cent of the pre-war number of locomotives in working 
condition and 6 per cent of the goods wagons railway transport is 
totally inadequate. Again, loading facilities in the ports seem to 
be in a bad state of repair. Transport facilities will be improved 
by the promised delivery of 2,300 coal wagons (1,300 from Sweden, 
400 from Norway and 600 from Denmark), 62 locomotives and 
other railway material, and assistance in the reconstruction of the 
ports of Danzig and Gdynia. 


Available reports suggest that material conditions in Poland. 
especially the state of railway transport, are such that the promised 
deliveries to Scandinavia—and, it has been mooted, to Italy— 
cannot be fulfilled even if the production of coal should show a 
decisive expansion. 


Panama Canal Diversion 


Economy in spending dollars is very necessary, and some 
material saving will be gained from the Ministry of War Transport’s 
decision to divert ships on the Australia and New Zealand runs 
from the Panama Canal route to “ all sterling ” routes via the Cape, 
Suez, and Cape Horn. In 1940, the Panama Canal tolls involved 
an outlay of slightly more than $5 million for the 1,073 British 
ships which made the passage. Diversion to sterling routes will 
probably involve little extra in running costs, and any deficit will 
of course be on Government account. Nor should the delays due 
to longer steaming prove a significant handicap to British imports 
of food and materials from the Antipodes, or to the recovery of 
our exports. Each factor—cost and delay—will naturally vary 
according to the character of individual ships, but a 12} knot ship 
making the extra run of 800 to 1,000 miles from New Zealand to 
a home port should not be delayed by more than 3 days. But the 
decision is, none the less, taken in emergency; the costs are for- 
tunately tolerable now, but might be heavier if the resumption of 
normal sailings were long delayed. And although every little helps, 
in our present dollar predicament, there are far larger sources of 
Savings to exploit—if we must. 


Shorter Note 


Commercial correspondents may now send not more than wo 
letters a week by Airmail to Australia. Letters must be despatched 
through the Department of Overseas Trade, and will arrive “ 
63 hours. This concession will be a welcome foretaste to the bus'- 
ness community of the reintroduction of regular air mail service» 
it will assist the recovery of British trade with the Antipodes 
but will scarcely be sufficient to sustain it. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
pal ne eee es 


TELEPHONE RENTALS, LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
MR FRED T. JACKSON’S REVIEW 


The sixteenth annual general meeting 
of Telephone Rentals, Limited, was held 
on the 24th instant, in London, Mr Fred T. 
Jackson, O.B., Comp.I.E.E. (chairman and 
joint managing director), presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The dividends received from  sub- 
sidiary companies in the sum of {£136,600 
are similar to the figure for the previous year, 
while the miscellaneous items of income by 
way of interest and dividends on sundry 
investments show a slight increase in the 
sum of £10,413, as compared with £10,205 
for last year. These two items together give 
a gross income of £147,013, as against 
£146,805 for 1944. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


The net profit carried to appropriation 
account is £139,794, as against {138,851 for 
the year ended May, 1944. 

The profit and loss appropriation account 
shows on the credit side the profit for the 
year to which I have already referred— 
namely, £139,794, to which there has been 
added the balance brought forward from the 
preyious year of £33,537, making a total of 
£173,331 to the credit of the appropriation 
account. Of this sum you will observe that 
national taxation has absorbed £95,407. We 
have transferred to general reserve the sum 
of £5,000, and we have made provision for 
the dividends at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum, less income-tax, which will absorb 
£40,000, leaving to be carried forward 
£32,924, as compared with £33,537. We 
have, of course, already paid the interim 
dividend of 4 per cent., and the final divi- 
dend of 6 per cent. will be paid on Octo- 
ber 4th next. 

It will be observed by you that all the 
British subsidiary companies have traded 
at a profit during the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1944, and such profits have been 
included in the accounts to the extent of 
the dividends declared. As regards the two 
foreign subsidiary companies these are 
situated in France and Belgium, and we 
hope soon to have up-to-date information 
with regard to their affairs, but, as you al- 
teady know, there is no value ascribed in 
the books of this company for its holdings 
in such foreign subsidiary companies. 

You will have observed from your direc- 
tors’ report that we have decided to merge 
the subsidiary companies, with one or two 
exceptions, into the parent company. Your 
directors have given very careful considera- 
tion to this proposal, and have decided that 
the time has arrived when such a step has 
many advantages. 

You will remember at our last annual 
general meeting I reported that we were 
examining our organisation with the object 
of improving its efficiency. The merging of 
the subsidiaries into the parent company !s 
one of the results of that examination. 


CENTRALISED ADMINISTRATION 


Some years ago these companies were 
known as New System Telephone Com- 
panies with a geographical designation in- 
cluded in the title to indicate the area in 
which they operated. The titles were then 
changed to Telephone Rentals, with a geo- 
graphical designation such as “ Telephone 
Rentals (Midlands), Limited.” The business 
covers the whole of the British Isles, and so 
1s Of a national cheracter; it is logical, there- 
fore, that the whole organisation should be 
merged in one company. The more direct 
advantages are that administration will be 
Simplified in many ways, for we shall be 
dealing with one entity. Our advertising 
will be of a more national character. Our sales 


effort will be centralised on one company 
covering all areas. Last, but not least, we 
shall be able to give our shareholders a 
Clearer picture of our results through our 
balance-sheet and profit and loss account 
than would be possible even in consolidated 
accounts, including our present subsidiaries. 
Taking into consideration the difficulties 
brought about through shortage of labour 
and materials which continued throughout 
the year under review, I think that the re- 
sults secured can be considered satisfactory. 
For so long as the present high rate of in- 
come-tax and excess profits tax continues it 
is not possible to increase the rate of divi- 
dend, nor can we strengthen our financial 
structure to the extent we should like. 


TAXATION A BRAKE ON ENTERPRISE 


In my opinion the continuance of the 
present high rate of taxation will imperil the 
soundness of the industrial economy of our 
country. It acts as a brake on enterprise 
and development in industrial concerns, for 
no funds are free to finance any expansion. 
No increased return can be made to share- 
holders, with the result that they, in turn, 
are unable to give financial support to pro- 
mising industries. 

The Government must recognise that in- 
dustry must progress or it will stagnate and 
die. An efficient and progressive industry is 
“The goose which lays the golden eggs.” 
Nationalisation never has been and never 
will be, and in most countries where it is in 
force the result is that these experiments 
have to be subsidised by the taxpayer. 

Your company is a pr@gressive and an 
efficient concern and its activities are con- 
centrated on assisting industrial concerns of 
all descriptions to become more efficient and 
progressive, hence my foregoing observations 
on the effect of crippling taxation. 


CURRENT YEAR’S BUSINESS 


Now as to the course of business during 
the current year 1945, I am pleased to be in 
a position to report that the volume of 
business secured so far is most satisfactory. 
The Board of Trade conirol on internal in- 
tercommunicating telephone installations has 
been removed and a lighter form of control 
has been substituted on private automatic 
exchange equipments, but it is in such a 
form as will not present us or our would-be 
subscribers with any great difficulty. In 
this connection I would express our apprecia- 
tion to those Board of Trade officials with 
whom we deal for their very helpful atti- 
tude during the past few months. All we 
ask the Government for now—apart from 
some consideration of the tax position—is 4 
quick demobilisation of those members of 
our engineering staff who are in the Forces. 
Very few of our employees have so far been 
demobilised. We want them back in order 
that we may get on and do our part in 
winning the peace as we did our part in 
winning the war. 

You will be gratified to hear that rela- 
tions with our subscribers continue on a 
most friendly basis, an aspect which we 
consider to be of great importance to our 
continual prosperity. A : 

The telephone rentals services we provide, 
consisting of telecommunications, time con- 
trol and factory broadcasting, are very much 
appreciated as an aid to efficiency and produc- 
tion. They are widely known and we can 


look forward with confidence to continued 
prosperity so long as we get a minimum of 
Government interference. : 

The report and accounts were unanim- 
ously adopted. 
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CITY OF SAN PAULO 
IMPROVEMENTS AND 
FREEHOLD LAND COMPANY 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED LAND SALES 


The thirty-third ordinary general meetin 
of this company was held, on the 20th 
instant, in London. 

Sir Arthur du Cros, Bart., the chairman, 
presided and said: During the six war years 
it has been impossible for the directors to 
visit Brazil and we have greatly missed these 
personal contacts. That improving results 
have been shown year by year is a tribute to 
the loyalty and efficiency of the San Paulo 
organisation. 

Land sales increased by 23 per cent. over 
the previous year when they were 60 per 
cent. higher than the record of 1942-43, but 
were somewhat restricted by delays in obtain- 
ing official sanction to new plans. By our 
co-operative method of selling retail in plots 
with services provided, together with ex- 
tended credits, the goodwill, assets and profits 
are being steadily built up. 

The improved sales resulted in an increase 
of instalment debtors by £399,170 to a total 
of £1,950,330, an asset which is free from 
encumbrance, carries interest at 6} per cent. 
and is secured on the titles of the lands sold. 


A VALUABLE SURPLUS 


The surplus of £1,373,709 due by debtors, 
represents the accumulated profit made on 
sales in past years subject to the cost of col- 
lection, and appears as profits in suspense 
on the liabilities side. This is an increase 
over the previous year of £383,484 and over 
1942 of £668,000. In addition to being a 
most valuable reserve in itself it provides an 
important buffer against adverse trading 
fluctuations, for as sales proceed the interest 
of 6} per cent. on these accumulated profits 
continues to provide a steady and continuous 
revenue. 

The regular receipt of such profits over a 
continuing period up to 20 years must have 
a stabilising effect on the company’s position 
and prospects, while on the other hand 
should sales decrease the adverse effect will 
be gradual being averaged over a similar 
period. As an example of the working of 
the system and assuming that the year’s sales 
had dropped by 25 per cent., the difference 
in the earned profit would have been approxi- 
mately £8,000. 

The possible depreciation in the value of 
the £25,000 Brazilian War Bonds to which 
we are committed, has been provided for: in 
advance out of profits by a new reserve of 
£4,611. Cash resources in London, includ- 
ing £10,000 of 3 per cent. Savings Bonds, are 
£176,491 and the financial position in San 
Paulo is also satisfactory. 


LARGER NET PROFIT 


Profits were affected by the increase in the 
cost of living in San Paulo due to the war, 
resulting in higher charges for materials, con- 
struction work, wages and administration. 
Nevertheless, after providing £41,311 for the 
two new reserves, the net profit remaining is 
£139,249, compared with £122,815. 

The debenture and income stock service 
absorb £38,276, leaving a final balance of 
£96,386 as against £67,902, an increase of 42 
per cent., after providing the extra reserves, 
and making with the balance of £29,603 from 
last year, a total of £125,989. The preference 
dividend absorbed £12,050, and the proposed 
increase of dividend on the ordinary stock 
from 30 per cent. gross to 334 per cent., if 
approved, will absorb £35,861, leaving a 
balance of £78,078, of which £45,000 is pro- 
posed to be transferred to reserve account, 
leaving £33,078 to be carried forward. The 
company has no commitments at home 
other than its administrative expenses and 
its obligations to stockholders. 

The report was adopted. 
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GOLD MINES OF 
KALGOORLIE, LIMITED 


The eleventh ordinary general meeting of 
Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie, Limited, was 
held, on the 25th instant, in London, Mr 
P. E. Marmion (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement :—Operating profit in- 
creased by £23,297 to £41,478, and it is pro- 
posed to pay a dividend of 6d. per stock 
unit, less income-tax. 

There was an increase of 20 per cent. in 
the development footage compared with the 
figure for the previous year, and of the total of 
6,174 feet, 45 per cent., or 2,756 feet, was in 
payable ore averaging 6.2 dwts. per ton. 
estimated reserves of proved and probable 
ore at the close of the year amounted to 
531,920 tons with an average grade of 5.3 
dwts. per ton Since the end of the year a 
revision of the ore reserves in the opencuts 
indicates a substantial addition to the ton- 
nage available. 

The Commonwealth Prime Minister 
recently promised sympathetic consideration 
of a request from the gold mining industry 
for favourable treatment in respect of the 
release of men and replacement of machin- 
ery. The outlook for the future is thus more 
hopeful. 

The report was adopted. 





GOLD EXPLORATION AND 
FINANCE COMPANY OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


The eleventh ordinary general meeting of 
this company was held, on the 25th instant, 
in London, Mr P. E. Marmion presiding. 

The following is an extract from Mr Mar- 
mion’s statement: —The net revenue for the 
year was 31,023, and after providing 
£15,036 for taxation and £4,729 to elimin- 
ate the debit balance brought forward, there 
remains a credit of £11,258, which it is pro- 
posed to carry forward. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties of oper- 
ating during the war years, the company’s 
position has been greatly improved. During 
the last six years we have purchased or re- 
paid more than £400,000 of notes, and paid 


a premium on redemption of over £62,000 ; 
we have converted the debit of £310,000 on 
profit and loss account into a credit balance 
of £11,000; and after deducting the pro- 
vision made for taxation, our total holding 
of Government securities and cash has been 
increased by almost £170,000 to £334,000. 
At the same time the financial position of 
some of our subsidiary and associated com- 
panies in Australia has been strengthened to 
provide for an expansion in operations fol- 
lowing any improvement in the man-power 
situation. 
The report was adopted. 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
PICTURE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


The eighteenth ordinary general meeting 
of the Associated British Picture Corporation, 
Limited, was held, on the 27th instant, in 
London. 

Sir Philip Warter, who presided, said that 
the properties, equipment and sundry invest- 
ments at £22,265,707 in the consolidated 
balance sheet were substantially the same as 
for the previous year, but the reserves for 
depreciation and amortisation now stood at 
£3,286,482. 

Reserve and undistributed profits at 
£2,182,277 now exceeded the ordinary share 
capital of the Corporation, whilst the mort- 
gages, debentures and secured indebtedness 
had been reduced during the year by 
£484,114. 

A SATISFACTORY RESULT 


In the profit and loss and appropriation 
account provisions for E.P.T. and deferred 
repairs were deducted before arriving at the 
trading profit of the group, which amounted 
to £2,135,890 as compared with £2,102,191 
for the previous year. The provision for de- 
preciation and amortisation of £351,555 was 
£25,902 higher than in the previous year, 
whilst the net profit applicable to the Cor- 
poration was increased from £490,501 to 
£494,463. Having regard to the difficult 
trading conditions, that result could be con- 
sidered as very satisfactory. The board re- 
commended the payment of a final ordinary 
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dividend of 12} per cent., actual, less tax 
making the total distribution for the year 2¢ 
per cent., less tax. .The subsidiary ang 
associated companies had all achieved satis. 
factory results. 

Their studios at Elstree were now being 
cleared of army stores and arrangements were 
in hand for extensive modifications and re. 
equipment which would bring them into line 
with the most modern practice so that the 
Corporation could play its full part in the 
production of high grade British pictures for 
which there was an increasing demand both 
at home and overseas. In the meantime film 
production was being carried on under some- 
what difficult conditions at their Welwyn 
Studios. The organisation of the Corpora- 
tion’s distribution company, Pathé Pictures 
Limited, was being built up and strengthened 
in anticipation of the increased flow of British 
pictures which would become available from 
their own and other sources. 

_The receipts from the Corporation’s 
cinemas had been maintained at a high rate 
during the year under review, but operating 
costs were increasing and Entertainments 
Tax at its present level would inevitably 
affect cinema attendances. Representations 
were being made to the Chancellor by the 
Cinematograph Exhibitors Association. Large 
sums would be required to re-equip and 
refurnish the Corporation’s cinemas after six 
years of war. Notwithstanding the many 
problems ahead, the adequate reserves that 
had been built up would enable the board to 
pursue their policy of giving the public the 
best entertainment obtainable in the maxi- 
mum comfort, and accordingly to face the 
future with confidence. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


It became increasingly difficult year after 
year to forecast what the future held. The 
figures for the current year to date were 
satisfactory and it was reasonable to assume 
that the net results for the year to March 31, 
1946, would be comparable with those of the 
year under review. Beyond that they were 
dependent to a considerable extent on the 
Government’s policy in regard to taxation, on 
the maintenance of a high and stable level of 
employment in this country and, to a degree, 
on world economic conditions. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 





Company Results 


Associated British Picture Corporation :— 


Years ended March 31, 























1943 1944 1945 
e al Sar : Consolidated fizures :— £ £ £ 
Great U niversal Stores. Distributors and makers of furniture and | Trading profit®............. ccc cece cece ce aces 1,510,443 2,106,460 2,139,890 
household accessories. i eetnat inte 214 4.000 
(Comment appears on page 46°) Net interest ped 22 oo geen Cate | ake 
Vous te Menk-32. PORNO, 08 04 ha civiasscccacchseccncvenve 223.774 325,653 351,555 
Consstidated ewe ts I” 15 | Redemption of capital 21200000000 000000 TIT vas ae 
eatin 2c, ee Profits applicable to outside interests ............ 6 43,278 
voting QOL... . x sc s'cc vad elslndeeschan Hbaak ad *722,648 $89,754 1,054,072 A.B.P. preference dividend (met) ................ Soo 60'000 80,000 
ial One a, ee 45,894 51,419 50,116 | War Damage Insurance «..............-.0-+0000 15,000 12,500 mee 
Debenture interest ....02.l.20sleleee nese. 58,246 57,144 55,623 | Debenture conversion costs.........+..+++.seeee 100,000 4,701 - 
Debenture Sinkcbar Prom 5 oc. ook cic dc dncsavccuss 20,572 21,493 22.460 A.B.P. Ordinary :— 
Lone: tnterant (Bet)... 005 '- paix (wa rbadss <a neans os * 69,318 68,862 (NN REEL TET PIE ne > 206,321 300 24,463 
BMA rnc china eck cat nee comtan eae: 410,301 504,738 «621,264 Of which retained by subsidiaries.......... 106,927 101,112 95,281 
uistlenseie 02 LAK ies 5,266 5,477 9,635 POM Soci 3 Win boas osangivsose Rents 175,000 175,000 200,000 
Preference dividends (net) ..................0.0- 31,509 36,614 40,426 Earned %t .... 2.00000. 20-6 41-0 42-4 
Attributable to outside holdings................. 801 1,973 "926 eee ee eee 17} 17} 20 
GUS. Ordinary— General Reserve 100. 100,000 
On en heel senere VO scseeseesseeeeeeeacaserenseecs ,000 100,000 00, 
ee oe aiaarks §0.059 41,578 184,769 Remi CE ied Sie eiiaie 0000000080 00c Gd 100,340 134,528 165,710 
Paid (net) »-..-eeescsseeerscresesecesseees 100,000 110,000 125,000 
Merle GOP so. x SBS seg FoF cate eee 150 14-2 18-5 Net fixed assets .............., écaabbescedew cam 18,933,527 
Pe Ges cckie. bookinwnsdi etvicareenins 10 ll 124 Trade investments........ br cveccdsidb sine ceees os mater 9783 201 "45,698 
mite) 2285 T2Gl BR ROR a Bahious te: 5 aii SOUR CUSPOME MONNOES snk ccs cs ccenemed by ccanes « Dr.1,701,776 Dr.1,859,866 Dr.1,739,435 
Caney Geet soi. i505 iv - ces segeek ses oo kaaees 122,437 154,015 163,775 | Outside shareholders...................0. eis 45,374 1,436,541 —«:1, 470,681 
Gross current assets ............. Skis» BAe » On és 589,032 2,527,859 3,217,418 
: SS = Tax reserve certificates. ..........eeccecces ao 300,000 1,060,325 1,639,075 
Goodwill iniry apnhtes bide es aRibgy deen nb watnin ox 1,056,308 1,187,093 1,201,380 | Debs. and secured debts.................cc00eee +7,704,194 10,078,196 9,594,082 
Net fixed assets ....... 00... sseecceeeceercesees 1,199,598 1,377,840 1,306,383 | * Includes sundry revenue and is after E.P.T, and deferred repairs 
oe aw dene}. 55. este ot FS 427,195 1,514,130 ~=—-1,416,810 | f Calculated on profit of group not on amount transferred to A.B.P. 
ce ane poem chGus Ode CcdvoRwebUesr - TBRAS 1,464,684 346,240 132,591 | + After deducting provisions which may not be current liabilities of {2,301,263 in 1945, 
s OD etal teach aedemaalin Bates obit 305,655 526,520 525,580 £3,158,817 im 1944 and £3,573,386.in 1945.  § 2§% National Wat Bonds. 
Gross current assets... 2.2.2... ...s.0ceseeeeeess 3,899,548 4,198,871 4.523.035 The figures of net fixed assets and outside interest for 1943 may not 
Cable ntrvececgcucniiiiccc: Mees “Agta Teatine | Re comparable with those of later years. In addition to the rather 
Capital and Revenue Reserves 2.70 41,121 594,192 g5e'100 | UESatisfactory liquid position, the parent company had contingent 


* Net Joan interest deducted before reaching trading profit. + Free of tax. 


The 5s. ordinary shares, quoted at 29s. ex dividend, yield £4 6s. 4d. 
per cent 


liabilities of £1 odd i i on 
oo Es geeneo in each year in respect of guarantees 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchange : London 


“FINANCIAL News” INDICES 


Security Indices Yield 
Total Corres. me 
1945 Bargains Day r ~# 
in S.E 1944 30 Ord. 20 Fixed Old Ord. 
shares* Int.t Consols Shares 
Sept. 20.... 6,511 4,562 114-0 136 -5 2°81 3°78 
Se Se 6,612 4.364 114-2 | 136-5 2-81 3-78 
A 8,152 5 S848 1144-1 | 1365 2-81 3-78 
3.55: 6,572 4,369 114-1 136 -5 2-81 ; 3-78 
Bix 6,451 4,016 114-0 136 6 22 #|~= 3-79 
* July 1, 1935=100. +1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 118-5 (April 30) 


lowest, 105-9 (August 2). 


20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 137-9 (April 26); lowest, 136 -0 
(August 2). 


New York 
(WEEKLY INDICES) (1935-39=100) 








1945 
Cee ee ee eS ot Sept. Sept. 
| : 7 14 21 
| Low High , , . 
| Jan | Sept. 1945 1945 1945 
24 21 
neal sank san ila taok | cetlnealat a oe 
354 Industrials ......... , 108-6 | 129-2 125-8 | 128-8 | 129-2 
NIE icc i Cine shales | 16-1 138 -6 132-6 136-6 | 138-6 
OS WHI. cans cccccese | 93-2 M1-Ka); 109-3 | «M1 |S 10 
402 Stocks ............. 106 -7 127-0 123 8 126 6 127-0 
Av. yield %f........005 | 4-63 3-99 | 4-01 | 3-89 3-89 
+ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Sept. 14. 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 


DaiLty INDEX OF 50 CoMMON STOCKS 





(1925 = 100) 
2 rere ee Beet? | Retains 
1945 Average | Transactions | 1945 Average | Transactions 
Sept. 13....... 155-2 | 1,700,000 || Sept.17...... 150 6 900,000 
Se a 154-2 | 1020000 | ,, 18...... 153-8 1,160,000 
Me madi 151-2 | — 650,000 | GES ds | 155-2 1,690,000 
1945: High, 155-2 (Sept. 12). Low, 129-2 (Jan. 23). 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
September 29, 1945 Capital versions Money 
£ £ 
eer rT rrr rt eee 134,896 168,620 
By Stock Exchange Introduction...............- 288,750 352,061 
By Permission to Deal ..............000005 sees 275,500 569,625 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 468. : 
Including Including 
Year (to date) Conversions Conversions 
DT ate OE idyale idiev sab ees dsduwebbevcccesvteses yey 1,186,503,494 1,086,950.559 
BPs 5s bar wa he hAS-0 sep ens ncccveencececcetahaces 1,151,591,277 — 1,134,209,753 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Yeart Brit. Emp. Foreign 
(to date) UK. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. haa - 
£ £ £ £ j 
ee 1,066,153,952 19,656,145 1,140,453 1,031,435,555 6,079,454 49,435,541 
Ms ieee 1,131,807,098 2,147,721 254,934 1,129,046,615 2,332,789 2,830,349 


* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to September 19, 1945, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


New York Prices 





Close Close Close Close Close Close 

sept. Sept. | 3. Commercial t. Sept. Sept. Sept. 

1. Raitreads. 25 and industrial. 18 25 18 25 
Atlantic Coast... 65 69} | Am.Smelting... 56} 60} | Int. Paper...... 328 32% 
Can. Pacific .... 15} 16) | Am. Viscose .... 583 5) Liggett Myers... 96} 96% 
Gt. Ntha. Pf... 52} 55) | Anaconda ,..... 358 36f | Nat. Distillers... 444 45 
N.Y. Central.... 26} 28% | Beth. Steel ..... a5} 88} | Nat. Steel ...... 754 754 
Pennsylvania ... 384 39% | Briggs Mfg...... 49; 50} PhelpsDodge... 28§ 31} 
Southern ....... 47} 49} | Celanese of Amer. 53} 55 | Proct.Gamble.. 63 62 
Chrysler.......: 1249 123} Sears Roebuck .. asa 135} 

2. Utilities, ete. | Distillers-Seag. . . 56f Shell Union..... i 
Amer. Tel....... 183 182} | Eastman Kodak. 193 195 Std. Oil N.J..... 62} 61} 
Int. Telephone... 263 26 | Gen.Electric.... 484 47¢ 20thCen. Fox... 298 29; 
Pacific Light ... 53} 54 | Gen. Motors.... 73° 724 United Drug... 74 70. 
People’sGas .... 86 87} | Inland Steel ..... 95f 98} U.S. Steel...... 73k 748 
Sth. Cal. Ed... 323 338 | Int. Harvester... 90} 90 West house E... 353 353 


6 Woolworth ..... 472 463 


Union Tel. ..... 49 498 | Inter. Nickel.... 55 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Government Factories.—One of the most interesting items in the 
latest list of Government factories to be allocated for civilian produc- 
tion, is the Royal Ordnance Factory at Kirby. This is to be taken over 
by Liverpool Corporation, to be run as a trading estate. Although a 
number of local authorities have powers to operate trading estates, 
Liverpool provides the only example so far where such powers are to 
be used. The factory is on a site which had originally been acquired 
by the Liverpool Corporation to be used as a trading estate, and it is 
big enough to provide space for some 3,000 workers. The latest list 
brings the allocation of Government owned factories up to a total of 
117, representing an area of some 35 million square feet, and providing 
employment for some 220,000 people. About twice as much factory 
space still remains to be allocated. 


_ Footwear Working Party—Sir Stafford Cripps has said that he 
intends to apply his policy of tripartite working parties in industries 
other than cotton. Last week he explained the policy to the footwear 
industry, and the organisations concerned are discussing its application 


to them. Further talks between the industry and the Board of Trade 
are being held. 


“The Economist ” Sensitive Price Index.—There was no change in 
the index (1935 = 100) during the week ended September 25th. The 
crops component was 141.7, raw materials 200.6, and the complete 
index 168.6. 

COST OF LIVING INDEX 
(July, 1914= 100) 











First Day oi : | ial Fuel and, Othe: All 
Month Food | Ren | Clothing Light Items Items 
Weights : 7% 2 1} 1 ; 123 
Sept., 1939...... ahameas 138 | 162 | 208 12, (179 | 155 " 
1941 (annual aver.)...... 166 164 | 380-385 228 230 | 1oe 
1942 S 3 den<pe 160 164 395-400 | 240 265 {| 200 
1943 x = keche< 166 164 3445 | 244 291 198 
1944 » ic Koerieme 168 164 345 256 291 200 
FOE BV hide ivtmicgs 169 164 345 253 291 201 
ee ae eee eee 170 164 345 263 291 202 
MS a” Geeertlocweken 169 164 345 263 291 202 
Fale FOGG sci F. ooo ens 176 166 345-350 275 291 20° 
MS et Lok e sce eee 172 166 | 345-350 276 291 205 
Sept we ane vine one 203 


in bee canes ke 169 


i } j 


Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—tThe ineidence of the calendar and 


the large amount of credit created last week in connection with London 
“ Thanksgiving ’’ have this week combined to relieve the banks from 
much of the normal process of making-up for the monthly balancing 
dates. The bill market a week ago was tendering for the attractive 
end-December Treasury bills, and, by raising its bid to 499 15s. for 
the 9l-day bills, secured the unusually high quota of 46 per cent., 
equivalent to roughly 460 million of bills—only a little less than the 
record allotment secured three months ago. Virtually the whole of 
these bills had to be paid for on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, and 
most of them on the last two of these days—that is, after the com- 
pletion of the banks’ make-up. This concentration of payments at 
the end of the week much more than offset the effect of a large TDR 
call from the banks. The amount placed was {120 million, compared 
with nominal maturities of £75 million; but owing to an accident ot 
the calendar, actual maturities were some /8 million larger than the 
nominal, so that the amount of new money required to be found was 
about £37 million. 

In the first half of the week, therefore, there was a large further 
release of funds to the market, financed by additional recourse to ways 
and means advances from the Bank. Short loan conditions were 
accordingly very easy. The large bank that made up on Tuesday did 
not need to call in funds, and was actually buying bills, tor which 
there was also an active demand—for Octobers and Novembers—from 
other banks. Outside money has been freely offered at } per cent., 
and at times the ease has been such that the banks have not always 
been able to secure the whole of their demands for bills. During the 
remainder of the week the surplus will run off, but at the moment of 
going to press it was expected that the position would still be 
comfortable. 

The peculiarities of this week’s money position are plainly revealed 
in the Bank return. Bankers’ balances have risen by no less than 
{31 million, which has carried them momentanly to {279 million, 
which is not only a fresh high level for all time, but is over £18 million 
above the figure shown by the last Bank return of 1944. The counter- 
part of this expansion is, of course, to be found mainly in Government 
securities, which have jumped by £27 million to 4322 million—also a 
record figure. 


(Continued on page 470) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended September 22, 1945, 


total ordinary revenue was {£43,034,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £93,007,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £410,000. Thus, 
including sinking’ fund allocations of 
£7,198, 404 the deficit accrued since April Ist 
is £1,337,073,000 against £1,548,141,000 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





| Receipts into the 
| Exchequer 
noe « thousands) 





Esti- | aie 
Revenue | mate, | Apri April Toren! Week 
1945-46 | ended | ended 
| to | t0 | Sent | Sept. 
| | Sept. | Sept. | < : 
is | @ joo 
| 1944 | 1945 | 1944 1945 
| 
TT 
ORDINARY | | | | i 
. REVENUE 
Income Tax .....} 1350000 391, 127 425, 845 11,196 12, 4 
Sur-taz .....000- | $0,000; 10,380! 10,518 520 
Estate, etc., Duties, 115,000) 52,912) 55,299, 1,350 1, 365 
Stamps......++-- | 19,000, 6,968 10,824 1,110 1,286 
RDA, ssicc. ia | 500, 000) 15,476 16,913 810 900 
E.P.T. | 229,735) 205,973; 8,381) noe 


Other Inland Rev.| 1,000, 130, lll 10 


Total Inland Rev. ‘2065000 706,728) 725,483 23,377 27,136 


























Customs. ...++++- 589,000 271,928! 267,364 9,677 10,010 
Excise ......e0¢. | 541,000 226,000 237,000! 6,400, 4,500 

















Total Customs &} 
Blee..c0s cab {1150000 497, 928. 504, 364 16,077 4, 510 


Motor Duties = 30,000 3,909, 9,093 ... | 101 
Post Office (Net i 
Receipts) .....- Lo 1s ow: bape We 


Wireless Licences 4,850 1,290 1,410 
Crown Lands... ‘| 1, oF 450 410 
Receipts from Sun-) | 
dry Loans..... | 11,500 2,410 4,892 9 8 


Miscell. Receipts. . 
Total Ord. Rev.. 


| 23,000) 41,186 44,608 2,120 1,607 


- 3265000 1253901 1290260 41,582 43,084 


—— | | 


SELF-BALANCING | } 
P.O. & Brdcasting 114, 100 54, 900 54,750, 1,750 2,050 


























| Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 





Esti- | 











Expenditure Faw h, Age | April | Week | Week 
6 es ,ended ended 
: ' | Sept. , Sept. 
Sept. | Sept. | 
23, 22 23, 22, 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE | | 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt. ..... 465,000 212,617 229, 019, 1,272 1,557 
Payments to N. 
Ireland........ | 11,000! 3,594 410 ake 
Other Cons. Fund! | | | 
Services ......- 8,000, 3,355 4,070, .. | 
WOE \ kantanaene | 484,000 219,566 237,199 1,272 1,557 


Supply Services. .|5084817 2575372 2382936 101800 91,450 





PRR ie nancy ener 5568817 2794938 2620135 103072 93,007 


[——— Cee 4 pes aa 
SELF-BALANCING | 
P.O. & Brdcasting, 114, 100, 54, 900 54, 750 1,750 2,050 


wens es sivkk 5682917 2849838 2674885 104822 95,057 


A change has been made in the method ot | ceowing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under ‘‘ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£294,422 to £3,011,430, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
increased the gross National Debt by 
£49,963,929 to £23,659 millions. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
PAD. Sel Feingrenh 5 5. I ete, Se 100 


Housing (Temporary Accommodation) Act, 1944.. 2,000 
‘2,100 

NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousands) 
Overseas Trade Guarantees..............00.00005 2,763 


FLOATING DEBT 








sd. 9 (£ millions) hh SSN i 
Treasun | Ways and | of. 
Bills Advances | sury | Total 
Date De- | Float- 
i its ing 
Bank | POS 
Tea. | Tap | Public| _ of oie Debt 
der iP i Depts. Eng- 
pert wae | 
sepe a heeial 9) Not available 
945 


June 23 baad 
»» 30 |1600 -0, 2188 -2) 


1 2075-5) 6496-7 
July 7 '1620-0 


596 -4 | 36-5 


i Not available 

» 14 |1640-0) we 5 | 

21 1160-0 ag 

ome |1680 “0, 309-6) 510-5] 7 2132 5| 6632 6 
Aug. 4 |1690 0) Not available | 

» 11 (1690-0) ‘ ; 

18 |1690-0 Ee 

» 25 (1690 -0 2285-0, 579-6 | 0-7 | 2185-5; 6740-8 
Sept. 1 1690 -0 | Not available 

» 8 (1690-0) | m Ra 

» 15 |1690-0 | i = 

» 22 (1690-0) ‘0 i. " 





TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 











i Per 
Amount Average | Cent. 
Date of | Rate _— 
Tender | , of Allot- at 
ones Allotted) ment | Rate 
Yo 
a x a 
Sept 22 | 110 0 | 207 -2 110-0} 19 11-60 54 
1 5 } } j 
June 22 | 130-0 | 222-7 | 130-0| 19 11 68 36 
» 29 | 130-0 | 222-5 | 130-0) 20 0-78 48 
July 6 | 130-0 | 215-0 130-0) 20 0-54 48 
» 13) 130-0 230-7 | 130-0 19 11-85 36 
— 130-0 | 229-1 | 130-0 | 19 11-99 38 
», 27! 130-0 | 224-3 | 130-0/| 20 00-18 42 
Aug. 3 130-0 246-3 | | 130-0 | 19 11-76 30 
» 10) 130-0 | 242-1 | 130-0| 19 11-85 33 
» 17 130-0! 227-0) 130-0) 20 0-12 40 
» 24) 130-0 | 224-5 130-0) 20 0-58 41 
» SL | 130-0 | 238-1 | 130-0) 20 2-32 33 
Sept. 7 | 130-0 | 253-1 | 130-0) 20 2-02 26 
a 14 | 130-0 | 236-3 | | 130-0 | 20 2-63 31 
_» 21 | 130-0 | 223-4 | 130-0! 19 11-48 | 46 





~ On September 21 applications at £99 15s. Od. for for bills to 
be paid for on Monday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday of 
the following week, were accepted as to about 46 per cent. 
of the amount applied for, and applications at higher prices 
were accepted in full. Applications at £99 15s. ld. for 
Tuesday, and at £99 15s. for Wednesday, were accepted 
in full. £130 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered for 
September 28. For the week ended September 29 the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum 
amount of £130 million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3°, AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 
(£ thousands) 








30 pga | 
Week | wy “> ° 23% 
N.S.C. Defence | Savings . ° 

ended ite |. Manin re ar Bonds 

1945 ee ee 
July 17 3,346 | 2,102 8,175 6,581 

., ae 3,847 1,799 6,092 5,529 

op re 3,645 1,622 4,775 5,977 
Aug. 7 2,974 1,548 3,679 6,342 

ae 2,607 1,236 8,233 4,481 

_ “8 3,259 1,556 12,671 8,104 

a»: ae 2,586 1771 11,229 8,048 
Sept. 4 2,338 1,506 8,558 10,064 

on 2,605 1695 | 7,333 9,776 

gf =a 4,244) 3,565 | 34,865 | 61,231 

> ies } 28, 164 | 30,174 
Totals | 

__to date te |, 435,348" | |, 845,369% (2 .196, 612¢§ 3 185,7763§ 

. “304 | weeks. +2 247 weeks. t 235 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 
interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Sept. 25th amounted to a total value of £72,160,363. 
Up to Aug. 25 principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount {255,620,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week, In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 25}d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of the silver remained at 44} cents 


per cunce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— ge 


Gold Silver 
per 
Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 
1945 Rs. a. os a. 
Sept. » SREb songs Hékesne 75 i; 7 

ee ee ee ee o i 
> DGS 0 << cp toneet 77 32 10 
me es cae 77 10 8 
é 2 eta eases 799 °=««65 iss 2 
Sy Beer epr goss; 77 10° 16% 64 


* Unofficial quotations 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1945 
































ISSUE DEPARTMENT ( 

t £ 7 

Notes meet Govt. Debt... 11,615,100 "1 
In Circln. ... 1329,915,869] Other Govt. 7 

In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1338,347,788 1 

partment .. 20,331,964 | Other Secs.... 624,982 1 
Silver Coin ... 12,130 

—_—_— --- I 

Amt. of Fid. I 

Issue ....... 1350,000,000 \ 

Gold Coin and ( 

Bullion (at T 

172s. 3d. per T 

me en 247,833 k 

1350,247,833 1350,247,833 . 

} 

BANKING DEPARTMENT ; 

£ f 

cage Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.. 322,154,838 . 

bp. cows 3,526,101 | Other Secs. : : 

Public Deps.*. 5,524,258 | Discounts and 

—_-- + Advances. 3,614,190 
Other Deps Securities.... 9,547,849 
Bankers..... 279,134,968 — - 
Other Accts.. $3,134,806 13,162,039 
pepemmeceere MEARE. 3. 0's. 20,331,964 6 
332,269,774 | Gold & Silver 
SRG e ob cad 224.292 
355,873,133 355,873,133 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt aad Dividend Accounts. 
ff 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 
1944 1945 
| | g 
Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. k 
Se 26 
| B 
Issue Dept. : | ! | 
Notes in circulation ..... uss 6, 1330 -2:1329 -5 1529-9 
Notes in banking depart- ¢ 
eels cab. oho 45-7 20- 1 20-8 20-5 
Government debt and 
gacurities® ...cccecse< |1199 -3 1349 -4 1349 -5 1349-4 C 
Other securities......... 0-7; O6 05 04 
EEE 0 00 cubineasebe 0-2 0-2 0-2 02 
Valued at s. per fine oz. | 168/- 172/3 172/3 172.3 E 

Banking Dept. : 

Deposits : \ 
oh ih sob cs 6006s bua 9-8 18-2 9-7 5°5 P 
ET nich ou ou gle ae ae 221-5! 218-6 248-3 279-1 
PUR ide wc Sain td 0 S56 04 55-3} 55:0 54-6 53:1 5 
Ma sacks snes iW Sa 286 -6 291 * 312 6 337-7 

Securities | 
Government............ 229-2 275- 4 295-2 322-2 
Discounts, ete..........- i #43, 2-2 2°7 35 
SE Saecexedibsevs ose | 23-4, 11-8} 11-7) 9:5 
Sci a rakhtideneasuse 256-9 289-4 309-6, 335-5 

Banking dept. res. ........ 47-7} 20-4 21 9 206 

s % % | % | % 
Ts cieaeiisce 16 -6 6-9 ‘6: ‘Ti 6 1 
1 | 
> Geverumant debt is £11, 015, 100 ; capital £14, 553, 000 

Fiduciary issue raised from £1,300 million to £1,559 

million on July 3, 1945. 

( 


PROVINCIAL BA 


NK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 





Week Aggregate 
Ended | from Jan. 1 to 

Sept. Sept. Sept. | Sept 

23, 3 m4 22, 

1944 | 1945 1944 1945 

| 

Working days :— 6 } e | 224 222 
Birmingham....... 1,236 1,301 | 66,572 64, 366 
Bradford..........| 1,032 | 1,647 | 67,899 70,960 
Bristol.......0c2..| 611 | 636 24,551 , 26,301 
Oia sis 50's sncttens 522, 841 | 22,514 27,835 
REDS cnteeuheaes 7136 772 | 43,500 45,088 
Leicester.......... 725 891 | 30,593 33,051 
Li Pet ees 4,542 | 6,216 |193,161 200,951 
M ter..... ++| 2,565 | 3,105 125,415 128,417 
Newcastle....... --| 1,648 | 1,849 | 64,928 66,021 
Nottingham....... 363 340 | 15,552 17,655 
Sheffield .......... 636 663 | 35,183 | 34,824 
Southampton. ..... 212} 152} 5957) 7 7,206 










6,403 | 8,080 oo 306,565. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 


RETURNS 


| Aug. Aug. | Aug. | Sept. 
Pet: ee ae 6, 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE aa AssETs 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
ei bei, Gace, MES sé edeksbaaes Ub. 75,151) 75,151 75,151 75,151 
Nee Million $’s aS Private discounts and 
“72 U.S.F.R. BANKS | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. MAVENS... 22.52. | 30,197; 30,199 30,520 30,468 
RESOURCES 21, 6, 13, 20, Advances to State: 
Gold certifs. on hand and due 1944 | 1945 1945 | 1945 Tacx snsaes 475,904 480,404 480,406 480,506 
from Treasury ....+.seees/ | 18,234) 17,237 17, 221) 17,207 (a) In occupation costs . 426,000 426,000 426,000. 426,000 
Total reServeS ..++sseeeveee 18, 975, 17,920 17, 921) 17,921 (0) Treasury advances..| Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Total cash TeserveS....0++e- | 264 209° «213; 222 (c) Fixed advances..... 55,404* 54,404 54,406 54,506 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ......! 16,540) 22,435) 22,808 22,965 LIABILITIES 
Total loans and secs. ...++-+| | 16,722 22,815 23,268 23,269 MONS... vi eveesescess 453,627 457,816 469,652) 479,309 
Total resOUrCeS ...+++eeeee- | 38, 022) 42, $22, 43, 603. 43,882 Deposit total.......... 137,396) 132,446 123,384 112,834 
LIABILITIES | (a) Government accs....| 96,288 92,368 80,246 71,226 
F.R. notes in cirn. .........| 20, 001 23, 939 23,984 23,976 Other accounts ....... 41,108 40,078 43,138 41,608 


Excess mr. bank res. .....-. 980. 


Mr. bank res. dep. 





| pe 950 1,020 ear animes 
eseeccesel 13,445) 15,180, 15,329 15,552 


BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 


* Revised figure. 
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BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million n Belgium Frs. 





Aug. 4 | =. Sept. 
23, 13, 
Assets 1945 1345 | 1945 1945, 


CN a Weak We hact pic #caue 
Foreign exchange.......... 
Private loans and discounts. . 535) (548! 612 530 
Soames to Skate... cccseccccl | 45,145) 45,752) 46,937) 47,140 
LIABILITIES | 


a oh tate scion. sw + caaiad | 61,637 62, 458) 63,527) 63,749 
Current accounts : | j 

(a) Govt. accounts ......... 3 3 5) 4 
(0) Private accounts 5,526 5,446) 5,128) 5,012 


31,218! 31,218! 30,426) 30,426 
3.776, 3,764} 3.975) 3,863 





SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million Swiss Frs. 


cane een eine aetaamaamaanaareemamaatatiiaamaemmataaananeeen ne 











“out. GEpOsitS. ..cedsicvceco | 699 (304 ‘598 (427 > a = 
ebro ae aR 15,902 17,013) 17,484 17,505 CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND | hol ae ke sal 
Total liabilities ............ 38,022 42,822 43,603 43,882 Million £’s Assets | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 1945 | 1945 
Reserve ratiO...-+seseeeers (52 9% /43 8% 452% 432% | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. ed. sus busine (4453 -8/4641 -114671 -2 4684 -2'4684 <5 

oe Lin ata | } Re. 1, f 15, Foreign exchange....| 94-7) 144-0) 151-7 143-9 150-7 

ESOURCE | SSETS | 1944 1945 1945 1945 Di ie can when 47-4 40-4 45:5 47-7 65- 
Monetary gold stock........ | 20,885 20,088 20,096 29,095 | Gold..................05. 265 2465 2-65 2-65 | Advanoe........... 16-7, 29-1, 19-1, 19-51 16-8 
Treasury & bank currency...) 4,114 4,216 4, 216) 4,222 British Govt. secs. ......... 24-60) 28-92 28-92 28-92 Securities...........) 64°2) 63°7| 63-7) 63-7) 63-7 
LIABILITIES Sterling balances .......... l- “62, 1-12 1-33) 1-50 LIABILITIES | 
Money in circulation........ 23,558 27,600 27,793 27,777 LIABILITIES | Notes in circulation . . 2975 -8 3488 -8 3457 -6 3462 -4 3535 -5 
Treasury cash and dep. .....|_ 3,089) 2,659 2,865) 2,696 Notés in circulation ........ | 29-37 33-61! 33 ‘97, 34-02 | Other sight liabs.....| 236 -5.1154-6 1215-91221 -2)1171 -7 
Sept. 11, Sept. 25, Sept. 11, Sept. 25, Sept. 11, Sept. 25 
1945 1945 1945 1945 1945 1945 
CEREALS AND MEAT TEXTILES—continued MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAIN, ete. COTTON —coniinued CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 
Wheat s. d. s. da. Cloth, Overall Cloth, 384 in. a2&, s. dd ia paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a). 
No. 1 N. Mt. 496 Ib. t.o.b. St. J... 58 3 61 6 52 x 50, 22's & 16's. 67 0 67 0 s. d. s. d. 
See Gaz. av. per Cwt. (€)...+e- 13 4 13 4 Dnill, 30 in, 80 x 46, 6-ton 1oads and upwards per ton 57 9 ys 0 

Flour per 280 Ib,— 12's & 10's ....0..0.. 95 10 95 10 CHEMICALS— 

Straights d/d London ....... 40 0 40 0 FLAX (per ton)— £s £s. ; 60/0/0 60/0/0 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (e) 24 10 24 8 PI Es 6 oc din cs viebocce. Nom. Nom. Acid, Oxalic, net........ per ton 65/0/0 65/0/0 
Oats (e) ,, ” 15 4 15 1 PONE vviscschvaneuntnede Nom. Nom. co ae 
Maize, Argentine, per a 10/0/0 10/0/0 HEMP (per ton)—Manilla, spot ., Tartaric, English, tess 5%. Ib. 3 6 36 

MEAT—Beei, per 8 Ib.— 6 4 5 4 Sum 95s cella ine op aereraceie- heeeidin wh Nom Nom. Ammonia, Sulphate ..... perton 9/11/6 9/11/6 
7 RUS CIEE ccccccsscce { 6 7 6 7 JUTE (pes ton)— oe of : SaaS eeees .. per ton vie ae 
i Dai 0 otash, Sulphate ....... per ton 415/90 

Imported hitids.......... “mn 2 8 ée isee 2/5.¢. and t. Dundee. . —_— oe Soda Bicarb............ perton 11/0/0 —_11/0/0 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English..... { 8 4 8 4 Common & tb. cops. (per spindle) 5 5h 5 5} Soda Crystals ...... +++. per ton 5/7/6 5/7/6 

loapunteel .,. . idhx6's0 044 shies 6 2 5 2 10}/40 Hessians, per yd......... 07-75 07°75 eornn (per ton)}—S.D. Straits 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib.......... 8 0 8 0 8/40 Hessians, per yd........... 05-9 0 5-% aebhbdniaeebienveah coeee ss Nom, Nom. 

’ ’ = 10/40 Calcutta Hessians, spot, 
BACON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 undee 100 yds. ...... iottae 58 0 | 88 (0 HIDES (per ib.)— Ca ee 
HAMS— (per cwt.)—Green ........ 147 0 =«147:0 14/40 i + . “a> @9 Wet salted Australian, 4 9 jp, om oO % 
SISAL (per ton)—Atrican, spot— cf % os aa ececeee 0 8 0 8 
otwen roses No. 1 delivered ........:2ce00: - 6&0 60 Cape, J"burg Ord. cence ae Oak 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Gra WOOL (per ib.)— d. d. "ea et ke 
PIE BOE s cacakbwesesadiesecs 151 4 151 4 iiteth eetieien washed ....0000 193 20 a eee en 0 6 0 6} 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— Selected blackface greasy....... 14 144 Best heavy ox and heifer ....... 0 8 0 8} 
Home Produced 9 2 9 2 Australian scrd. fleece 70’s ...... 31 314 
ee: ew A Ser. average snow white’: 29,3) CEATWER (per 1b,)— Beit Nek 
COCOA (per cwt.)— vie ar serd 2nd pieces. &- 56’s.. 24 244 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib......ccceeee 43 ‘ 3 
ROB. Be a vas b0dbb bebcesecneh . s 1 3 3 
Grenada fine .......- Sa a an a nes. WALD». s-secccerecseeee = 2 Shoulders, Insole to Welting «...4 2 4 2 4 
56’s super carded ........e.eeee 39 39 7 
EGGS (per 120)—English ........ 1449 14 9 48’s average carded .........4++ 31 31 ar es os ee 0 % : A 
44's prepared. .....cccccecccees 293 293 1 2 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 64 0 MINERALS D ne Hide 1 10 110 
POTATOES (per cwt. ~ COAL (per ton)— s. a s. do — _s 
Engi iiss cs cbeess esecee vee 6 6 7 3 : 46 10 46 10 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gai.)— 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— Welsh, best Admiralty ........+ 47 «7 47 (7 Motor Spirit, England & Wales .. 1 8 ee 
Centrifugals, 96°, shipm. : 42 5 42 5 (0) Kerosene, Burning Oi)..... “a 0 11} 0 115 

c.i.f, U.K. /Cont. ..ccccccccscs sa ee Durbam, best gas, 1.0.b. Tyne...9 43 5 5 Vaporising Oil... .. 1 0 0 
RerineD LonpoN— IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— (b) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 

Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ........ 49 10 49 10 Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d 143 0 145 0 ex road tank waggons..... i 6} 1 6% 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic Bars, Middlesbrough ........... 360 0 360 0 Fuei oil, in bulk England and 
COMSUMPLION ... +--+ +e eeeeees = | 62 Steel, rails, heavy........0.+06. 290 6 290 6 bat non oe ees 
West India Crystallised...... wf = s = » Tinplates, (home 1.c. 14 x 20)... 2 «9 2 «9 Diesel eae eeneeneneee a 0 10} 0 104 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton) erase err 42/0/0 42/0/0 
TOBACCO (per Ib.)— 10 10 Copper (c)—Electroly tic eeeccces 62/0/0 62/0/0 ROSIN (per ton)—American.....- 45/0/0 45/0/0 
Indian cbaameed and unstemmed 3 2 32 Sine aaah. pn: cei. 500/0/0(; ) 300/0/0(f) RUBBER (per [b.)— 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 1 8 1 8 Lead (4)—Soft, foreign cash.... 30/0/0 50/0/0 Se. ribbed emoked sheet ? 1 6 16 
SUCURIRIE. <s v:ciciowb dian ccacads 3 6 3 6 Speiter (d)—G.O.B., spot ....... 31/5/0 51/5/0 ee a ooo? ° 
Aluminium ingots and bars..... aie ers SHELLAC (per ton)—IN Orange.. 205/0/0  205/0/0 
: ; f i 
COTTON (per Ib.)— TEXTILES a. a4 Nickel, home delivery .......... 195/0/0 95/0 /0 TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 43/10/0 +5/10/) 
Raw, Mid-American ..........+. 12-75 12-75 Antimony, English, 99% ....... 105/0/0 105/0/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
Giza, F.G.F. seid eesti 15-05 15-05 Emp' it 2/15/0 2/15/0 EA000G, CBW cc ccccccccccaccces 62/0/0 62/0/90 
Yams, 36's Ring Beams 25 -24 25 -24 Wolfram, Empire.......per un 5/0/0 5/0/0 nsannccpanddcrcess 85/0/0 — 88/0/0 

“ 42's Cop Weft . 24°31 24-31 Platinum, refined ........per oz. 9/0/0 +  9/0/0 Cotton-seed, crude .........-. _ §2/2/6 “ 

» 60's Twist (Egyptian). . 36 -50 36 +50 Quicksilver ....... se per 76 Ib. { §/ 10/0 68/10/0 Coconut, CEWde .csescccacdesses ah - o 
Cloth, 100 yards— 69/15/0 69/15/0 Palm... .0-cccssccsecscceccces / / 

BF ia. Printer, 64 x 64 s. a. s. a s. iS. Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian, ex-mill 11/2/6 11/2/5 
3's & 42's ........... 4310 43 10 GOLO (per fine ounce)..... sooeee LIZ 5 172 3 Oil Seeds, Linseed— %6/10/0._ 36/5/0 
Cam . LVER (per fine ounce)— : AV. aneaasarccnccacece es /10/ {0 
2 x 6 ee as 60 | 60 aes 5 pt ho shed be phase 6s sees 2h -h RA watnes dcovcncscce wis 34/0/0 34/5/0 
* Nominal t * bags, jute sacks charged ls. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. (o) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 
ice i le eer i) Vaca ted duty and delivery ch (e) Average for weeks ended Sept. 8, 1945, and Sept. 22, 1945. 
(c) Price is at b $ premises. cluding y ty 
) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works. 
Sept. 11, Sept. 25 Sept. 11, Sept. 25, 
on Da 945° 945 1945" 1945 
GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents MISCELLANEOUS (per |b.)— Cents == Cents MISCELLANEOUS (per ib.)—con, Cents —S_ Cents 
, Choago, Dee veeean aay 166 =—-172§-172} Cocoa, N.Y., Accra ......+- coos 8-81 8-81 
t t — Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet ...... t t 

” Coffee, N.Y., cash 
Uae, Chicago eee Mot _ Rio, N.7..... binkches ae 2 at ent sealant tallied 

ts, Chicago, Dec. .....0+0++: Santos, No. 4 .......eee0e ‘ 16 -Y., Cu nts., 

ye, Chicago, Dec. ...... eoeess - 1451-146 M4s}-150 Cotton, NY. Am. mid., spot.. 23 -26 23-19 MMO Teed aetieecw ees nese 3-74 5°74 
Barley Winnipeg .........+++:- Am. mid., ee tna 22-79 22-70 

E ; Sugar, N.Y., aoe me nse, 
METALS Cotton Oil, N.Y., Dec........++- 14-10 = 14-10 — Oe tere, ' ; 
Copper Copper, Connecticut... ..+.-+++ = - 2a Lite, CHEEGD rrnsenect+secnes> t by S50 bb cise er 
in, N. vss Straits, spot Dd wee eee 6-50 6-50 Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per Moody’s Index of staple com- 
et sea «+ <> ca Gstbcnes feettorrss: 17 i modities, Dec. 31, 1951=100.. 255-8 256 -9 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot 8-2 8-25 | barrel ......--+- Nomi 
¢ Trading suspended. t Nominal. 
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COMPANY RESULTS (September 12, 1945, to September 26, 1945) _ 








Appropriation Prece Y 
Net | Available — een ae ding ‘Year 
| Year | Total | Deprecia- Profit Sa 1 eromerennmme | + or — 
| Ended Profit | on etc. after Deb. Distribu- | Pref. Ord. wet To Free | in Total | Net Ord, 
Company Interest tion Div. Div. ate | Reserves | a arty Profit Profit Div. 
orwa 
Ed a ; 
£ oy £ £ £ t . 
Coal, iron and Steel £ £ £ £ £ _ = ee l4 6,073 206,310 2.265 ° 
Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries .... | Dec. 31 240,766 oe alae otis issss| i6650| id 35,000 | 17,547 87'424 aan - 
Barrow Barnsley Main Collieries...... » | June 30 | 132,555 | pre 55°819 | 106'189 23.333 29.015 10 a + 3471 280,869, 511490 1p 
Briton Ferry Steel. .........2ssses0es | Mar. 31 —— , 36960 | 61337 4.798 18.474 10 10,000 + 3688 155,119 33.481 1p 
Lochgelly Iron and Coal........sse00 I an ae 58 592 92'380 5,500 "000 1h 28319 — 4.297 176,017 102 256 7 
Manvers Main Colliery ainewe'es bees apeb , 74 | , 121 15247 a | et N + 121 | 17.703 13.772 Na 
Now Naeem st2 ib ts ais | 168,649 411743 | 43605 127,500 6 | 200,000 |— 202,456 357.214 anos? 
ee an Bat Te 235530 432,300 140338 261.792 +—«13,390 | 104,400 8 | 20,000 |+ +2548, 212444 139148 fy 
Sheepbridge Coal and Iron...... 444 195.009 302.535 453,594 or 236.975 1+ 50,000 + 15,560 1,029,437 299,405 1+ 
Staveley Coal and Iron......... 923, 95, , 7 348.472 12 169,554 + 145,556 | 3.434153 740123} 
fhomas (Richard) & Baldwins ° 3,687,955 765,654 819,599 1,286,588 = — } $39,011 | Dy.36190 | Dr.36.1a0 - 
Thornciiffe Coal SietBlation i ocus 56,844 .. | 54,744 39,784 | - ie ; 36 1! ' 
Electric Li wer 7,500 + 1,164 198,192 = 43,617 
Nigerian Electric Supply congeeation .. Feb. 28 | 225,524 50,273 | 49,085 64,121 40,421 10 | 10 
seen Saad, Se t v eid I+ 317 1,644 220 Nil 
Ciro Peat (Holdings) psipweébSbenbene ow. * a ne 22351 none 015 iz2as on 4228 55,108 on tee : 
Gas Consolidation Limited. ........+++ oo mI 117668 } ace nL 717 138736 | 48.125 4 i 28°592 91.678 86°771 ; 
eather cent al 31795 41,089 24,750] 6.125 | 12 iM “| iesos| Stang, im 
Trojan aa Limited. ... ne weeee | Aug. 14 14,613 coal 13,316 14,168 500 12,7 | 4 5 0 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. ‘ ' i 674 | 62,073 » 1,946 Ni 
Hyde Park Hotet. a SoS st ECU CESS April 30 | 50,022 és 9,908 11,528 ! 9,234 Pty - Nit 
ee i a + 567 5,246 Dr. 228 N 
Anglo-Java Rubber. ..........+eese0e Mar. 31 5,651 oe - “ae i} bee ait 4 176 1.658 95 = 
Badek Rubber Estate...........s000. Dec. : — sae De. ant bon | “ aed oe 491 $37 | Dr. 958) to 
Bernam-Perak Rubber ...........+.++ _ 7 i 13a “ Dy. 14 5789 veh Fete : ™ 14 | 1.315 | Dr. 990 Na 
Cicely Rubber Estates ........+.-+005 , Dr. 5.033 | Dr. 4445 \ es re — $033 | 280 | Dr.5,298 Nil 
Java Produce Co.......seccssccecece . | Mar. 31 486 vee - 033 | . i oe 525 |— 1263 313 | Dr. 805) Nu 
Jeram Rubber Estates .............+ : | Mar. 31 390 ae Dr. 7 1,319 | ose J} oe | * sus | De ‘i 
Kawie (Java) Rubber.............. .. | Mar. 31 134 a Dr. 495 | 5,655 || ove eee si see tf : - 95 - 492 Nil 
tates .. Mar. 31} 20,324 ss 4,052;  5,934|| 5,206 | 4-17 | — 1,154) 25,398 | 7,279 6} 
Kepitigalla eee © ante coesccoee ee , Dr. "606 | Dr. 3378 7 Je 606 137 | Dr. 731) Na 
Malay United Rubber...........+-00- Mar. 31 = ae ov ons . aT | ae os — os | geet | oe 
Nordanal (Johore) Rubber  cbesennebn | oe. 2 3. ie ~ ear a55 iM ’ | : ° “ aa ite ae) oe 
Danted Rubber and Collec ..0222000] Mae. 32 | 500} ... | Dr. 580; 2529) ... at a (f= OOF 472 Dr. 647 Nil 
Shipping | 
India General a and Railway | Dec. 31 645,623 99,327 | 63,754 | 88,901 | 14,641 45,891 7 | + 3,222 586,684 47,712) 5 
Great Universal — Keepeeseres see - | Mar. 31 605,514 10,655 | 205,943 223,987 |) 28,000 125,000 124+ | 50,000 + 2,943 450,331 | 142,322 it 
ea 
osece Nov. 30 | 28,294 ox 20,126 42,582 3,710 13,250 12} 2,000 + 1,166 | 40,376 19,500 124 
Longa! Valley Banta ee ee Dec. 31| 11408) <. | Dr. 1143 2,930 L8H | vesy | iz eee ee ee 
trae ; . 31) 28,810 Se "3 | 26, i» : ose + fom j 
= sd oy isi Ae ae eee Dee. 31) 85278 iii2so| 21028 2n768 | ©7425] 10138, 7} | © S000 — 5389869 ATS 
Textiles li 
} | ‘ 4 378 4,457 5 
Fulton (William) & Sons ........... - | June 50; 48,876 aoe son Bony i] 2,150 2,150 Sei 2,000 it get seat mm 4a 
Peiaed Munaieieieg O50 ob 28| T1'sie | $109 44,830 | 58,109 a 33,000 | 15 10,000 + 1,830 || 72,661) 37,529 13) 
arkland Manufacturing Co. .......... . , , 1 | , , 
Smale ( (Josiah) & Son ; ‘Geccigag June 2| 10428/ .. 5,707 9091}. 5558 | 10 2,000 + 149 | 10,337 44498 
—_ 
Lisbon Electric vr ee oe cael Dec. 31 238,950 133,827 156,767 12,766 47,552 | 5 55,000 + 18,509 | 205,946 | 108,738 5 
rus i i j i 
Second — Trust Co. .....-.008 «- | July 31 | 229,795 _ 83,374 100,240 | 18,902 | 46,200 | 22 15,000 + 3,272 223,978 81,392 | 21 
her Companies | | Ht 
. 15,683 84,976 4,550 | 20,000 | 10 ese — 8,867 | 46,022 28,965 10 
sngle-That Co ites: Gaspeeiien Mar 31 | 401,182 391,182 525,710 60,000 | 200,000 | 20 100,000 + 31,182 || 389,389 369,188 17} 
Associated British Picture Corporation. | Mar. 31) 401, 19,266 36,645 | | “11395 | 15 7,500 + 371 | 31,758 19,064 | 15 
Aron Electricity Meter ............... : | Ma. : Re cco on ate coe ’ nae it ches | rs pd nese] Bt 
Aveling-Barford Limited .......... eee ar. ’ oy 209 OT] , ! , a asan ' a3a'se1 as | 3 
Brightside Foundry and Engineering. . une Saas ae reget ene . ot core on | a 
coeeseccce ar. j . ° 5 . ? ’ | % 
nen yl ee AE eSisbesseseabe Mar. 31 :19,173 ; 8.243 . 25, 095 ~ 1.256 19,221 | 7,587 \), 
itish Mo’ ks Limited........... Dec. 31, 6,608 ; 156 Dr151,87 . 5 Ni 
Bud a HHL & S.) & Co is esdenwene . | Feb. 28 111,669 . | 20,459 | 46,936 i + 6,959 92,127 17,045 Nil 
aie aoan Wooten . | June 30, 61,197 . 39,947 97,363 “ooo (7, {*O83}} | SS8ST SacoT | 8 
BE Ed OUD «0 nc konenede coasnnee une 30 46,398 7,340 | 17,128, 24,373 || 6,000 + 928 |) 46,356 17, 
Redeeaskeamek. cn May 31 72198 1157 | 2,904 8,728 | - + 950) 69359 2513 6 
~rosfield seph) & S Dec. 31 1,195,756 58,210 | 671,003 904,631 | a + 68,503 | 1,040,472 644,747 25t 
Crosfiel (Josep! . at eee. ass end eens ’ . i ’ ’ 7 i} 20 000 1 010 iy 142 188 0 637 8 
PE LANDON...» cane ene saeeteks | May 31 157,205 ioe 34,843 57,027 | F + fo oe ee a 
General Theatre Corporation .......... | Mar. 31 52,467 — 52,347 62,233 ,000 + 597 | \ seaae Z 
Initial Services Limited ............0. i June 30 328,721 6,113 131,406 145,370 | . + 1,556 | 336,423 2, 4 
International Bitumen Emulsions...... ar. 31 39,0. 500 12,751 15,849 3,000 + 844 - 31,846 10,715 = 
errr } ia: 30 46,37 a Dr. 10,830 16,021 ie — 10,830 71,444 anaes ; 
Mirrlees Whiten G0. [Mar 3139938 | | Ts'ea0 | 35:28 | me = aise | Sztse | Ses 8 
irr Dn. 5c as von cgta chen 5 ‘ ae { ’ em ; | 
“News of the World” Limited. ....... une 30 | 207,508| |. | 137,508 150,390 || we + 1,008 | 210,127 | 210,127 Mit 
PORE sac cckaccetnnsieksaaan . 3h } 122,982 6,725 | 73,415 190,249 33,766 |+ 12,749 | 117,306 ae > 
Guaietet Taek... cic. «.0sstagen une 30 148,881 ow | 35,043 71,472 5,000 |+ 3,545 | 140,995 26,60 > 
Telephone Rentals Limited ........... ay 31 147,013 cies | 44,387 | 77,924 5,000 |— 613 || 146,805 vane 5 
[riplex Safety Glass .......... 2.00000 | June 3 | 123,555] 15,761 | 54,267 634 - [+ 5733] 157695 | 68,232 | 15 
Umion Cold Storage Co. 22... ......+0. 543,797 | 125,000 | 415,557 | 691,996 | . [+ 5,557 |} §54)412 172 | 10 
Vaughan Brothers (Drop-Forgings) .... 42,71 os 554 40,168 + 4,377 41,977 19,196 | ; 
Walker Brothers Limited............. 33,645 1,872 2,899 | 2,899 H 35,577 2,899 | 
' Le nen eee aa. Se aee | a eG aa 
Totals (£000's) : ! } 
September 12, 1945, to September 26, 1945 ! 13,091 | 1,609) 4,910 | | 7,590 | 885 |+ 216 |) 12,341) 4,703, 
January 1, 1945, to September 26, 1945.. 1,588 | | 337,109 24.845 | 133, 022 | 237,511 ‘ht 14,835 |+ 7,361 | 325,292 126,750 | 
ee ae " ike t Free « of Income Tax. ae ray 4s) Is. 11 896d. | per 5s. _ Ordinary ary $ Sl hare. P gs ey 
(Continued from page 467) Egypt. . Paste (97%) Ere te » se 18d. va cee 17jg-18.4d Belgian 
MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between September 16rt. 


19th and September 26th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 5% October, 26, 1939). . Discount rates : ee 
days, 14%; 3 months, 1 « nant 14-14%; 6 months, 14-1} Treasury 
Bills: 2 months, 1-14% ; hs, 1-14,%. Day-to-day money, 1-14%. eA Loans, 
1-14%. Bank deposit rates, 1°. Discount deposit at call, 4%; at notice, 2% 


remained unchanged 
brackets are par of exchange.) 


+e maii transfers 4-024 mess Canada. $ is 863) 

Francs poe OS 9 44 17-30-40. French 
“oyri Pias. 881-885. (18-159) 16 -85-95. 
Dutch West Indies. fend (12 MD 7 58-62, 


kr. 19-32-36 Escudos (110) 99-80-10 20, 
mail transfers 99 -80-100-30. Panama. Dols. $4- mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 


Cruz. 84-56% cr. (buying). Uruguay. Pesos 76597 ; p. (buying). 


Fixed Rates for Payment to Bank of England for the Clearing Office. pain. Pesetas 44-00 
Turkey. Piastres 520. Oaly. 71-25 lire. 


Free Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between September 19th 
aad September 26th. 


between September 19th and September 


United States. $ (4 “868) ahh 
4-43-47: mail transfers 4-4 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fed od by the Bank of E 
ae 


Special ees are in force for aa "a Bolivia - Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York | 
on 
1 





= | ot 


Cents | Cents 

oi ' 402 

23:50 | 23-50 

24-95 | 24-95 
5°25 | 5-25 
4-05 4-05 
9-20 9-20 

24-95 24-95 
+ Free Rate. 


| Sept. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


| Price 











Prices, Price Yield A,* | Yield B,* Peles, 
to Sept. 25 ; : Sept. Sept s Sept. | Last two | | 
Jan.1 Seas Name of Security | 14, 25, i | 2 pe = Sept 25 Dividends Name of Security 
ee 1945 1945 19445 | 1945 | 
High | Low Ls | High | 1 _Low 2) _{6e) 
British Funds* £ s.,d. Ea d | 4 apa 
i Consols 24% 88}xd  88Hxd af | s. d. || | T e __ tron, Coal and Steel | 
89 81} o ot “alter 135): So 9,0 ae * xd ane | 216 2 | 61/3 | 50/74 ta 8 6 | Babcock & Wilcox Ord. £1.. 
111g 1098 onsols © Ne, pit ik 5 tt # | 10 4 312 7 || 54/3 | 40/- u b| 3a Bolsover Colliery — Biss 
102} 101 fs Commision 276 sane SS Ole le O17 3 | 2:9 3 || 3o/- | 25/- || t3ba) 64 6 ||Brown (John) Ord, 1 Reid 
103 1018 O, iatter 1961 | 102 1028 | 1 3 7 | 218 9 | y/o) B/eR| 666 C4 a |Cammeli Laird Ord. Stk. a 
107% | 105 | cow v. 3% after ¥ | 105 xd} 105¢xd 1 6 9 | 3 6 2 | 26/3 | 21/6 | 34] 8b \Colvilles Ord. Stk. £1...) 
100 99¢ xchequer Be ; 18%, 1950. sf fw 100% 016 2 | 11411 |100/75 | 82/6 5 a| 18 b |\Cory (Wm.) Ord. Stk. rs. 
994 97} || Funding fee a xd | 98yAxd 17 8 | 21011 || 29/3 | 23/- 8 ¢| 8 ¢ \Dormon Long Ord. {1...... 
102g 10k, ne ye tees ST... ict | 9&xd 21010 | 17 6 | 41/6 | 34/6 4a 17 b Guest Keen &c. Ord. "Sik. a 
10143 1008 \ oe 48 een | xd, 100jxd 2 9 3 ; 219 6 | 34/- = 28/- } 15 b | Tka'|Hadfields Ord. Stk, 10/- .. 
115j 113} |) Fun ling ogee 114% | 113}xd 019 9 310 3 || 20/15 | 15/4 6 ¢ 7 ¢ \Harland & W. Ord. Stk. £1. || 
1034  101f | Nat. De 3g 1964-58. | 102 102 1510 | 218 9 24/- 19/9 2}a! 5} Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. £1,!' 
101; 100 || War sone & e : * 1 100 013 1 29 8 || 54/6 { 41/3 146 ety Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. £1. 
1024 101 || War 1946-48... | OL | 101} 015 2 | 29 5 | 58/6 | 46/6 it ¢ Stewarts and Lloyds Def. iil 
102 100% | War Bonds % 949-51... 10 101 019 1 29 3 |) W/E | 24/3 c ‘Summers (J.) ‘A’ rd. ee a 
101 1003 || War Bonds ve 1951-53... 100. 1014 SS 29 7 |} 52/6 | 41/9 4 a | Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. £1. 
101; 1004 | War Bands 247 o 1952-54... | 100} | 100% , 2 910 | 1 4 O | 13/63 10/3 1 a6 "Thomas and Bald. Ord. 6/8 
100 100 War Bonds 24°, 1954-56... || 100 00 | 15 0 {210 O | 28/1} | 22/6 b| 2ha United Steel Ord. Stk. £1. . .|! 
102 & ) Savings Bas, 09 1955-65... | 101% 1015 | 1 811 | 219 6 | 2/6 | 16/3 6 6; 4 a \Vickers Ord. Stk. 10/-..... 
ly » || Savings Bas. 3" 1960-70... || 100} 100} wwe 219 8 i Textiles i 
101 =: 100 i Savings Bds. 3 0, 1965-15... ‘| 100 100 110 0 3 0 O | 15/43 | 11/6 Nile! Nilc! Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. £11! 
1144 | 1123 | Vietory Bonets 4 acesteres fH 2239 | 223%1 1 3 6 | 310 8 |i a8/- | 23/2 4 ¢, 5 ¢,Bradford Dyers Ord, Stk. £1) 
1034 = | War Loan 34° —_ ore i iota ated , 5 i 2 18 7 || 37/14 ° 30/- Nilc! 15 c British Celanese Ord. 10 
ar a 8 | 54/6 | 48/1} 5 b| 32a (Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. £1. 
on oat \ Local Loane 3%, Prewcurt ts: ! 9TAxd! 9T}xd) 31 8 | 58/3 49/44 2al 5 6 Courtanids Ord Ste. cf. 
ore er eee er ot oo ik | SD — | 39/6 | 33/3 246, 2a. English S. Cotton Ord. £1. 
Prices, Wan. ito Sept 25) i — yay | Yield, | 27/44 , 21/6 ! 34 c a c Fine Cotton Spns. wath 
Year 1944 Name of Security s _ — ey. 4 | On itt 5 b biHoyle Gosbuay Oud, Stk. 
. > > 4 ‘T - c |Lancs, Cotton Stk. 
“High | Low — Hiei T as i sania 1945 | 1945 1945 91/103 80/- 20 ¢ vibe | 'Patons & Baldwins Ord. | 
Dom. & Col. Govts £ os. d. ' Electrical Manufactg. 
oe | cee, LOOFh) 99} Australia 3% 1965-69..... 100} | 100} 3 4 6) 59/3 50/- 10 ¢ 10 c Assoc, Elect. Ord. Stk. £1. . 
1054 | 99F | 108 a Australia 3}°% 1961-66 104 104 3 3 6) 4/9 = 40/3 ee ... |B. Ins. & Callenders Ord. £1) 
oS ae 203 New Zealand 34% 1962-65. 102 ., 1022 3 110) 34/9 27/- 74a 15 6 Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5/- 
1144 | 1123 113) Nigeria 4% 1963.......... ll3xd'} 113 | 3 010) 58/3 49/6 10 ¢| 10 ¢i\English Electric Ord. Stk. £1, 
106 | 103% \, 106 104 = South Africa 33% 1954-59.. 105 | 106 216 3100/6 85/6 l7}c! 17} ¢//General Electric Ord. Stk. £1)! 
. Stoc Gas and Electricity . 
100} 983 100} 993 Birm % 1955-57 99} | 993 | 210 01} 45/9 | 35/6 § 8 3 a County of London Stk. h..| | 
101 993 | 1014 | 100 _—_ Bristol 3% 1 es ss 01 101 | 210 0/|| 33/- | 25/- 2ha 34.6 |Edmundsons Ord. Stk. /1 
ok we |} 102 99§ Glasgow 3% 1963-66 ....... 100} | 101 | 219 3) 24/15 | 20/- 24b . 2ha Gas Light & Coke Stk. £1.. 
4f || 93 «| OF 94§ IL.C.C.3%................ | 97 97 | 3 110 37/3 | 28/6 2a 446 North-East Electric Stk. £1. , 
1003 99 101; | 100 {Liverpool 3% 1954-64. .... 100} | 100} 3 4 8) 41/9 | 33/6 5¢6 3 @ Scottish Power Ord. Stk. f1.// 
106% 104 =| 106 | 105 = Middiesex 34% 1957-62... 105 105 |3 00 Motor and Aircraft 
* Foreign Governments | 40/- | 29/9 | 10 c! 20 c'lAustin ‘A’ Ord, Stk, 5/~....!' 
%} 88 | 94 91} Argentine 3$% Bds. 1972. . 93 93} 3:18 0 | 28/74 23/10}, The 7 c B.S.A. Ord. Stk. {1........ 
72 57 | 792 | 67) Austria 44% Gtd. 1934-59. - a | 79 | 3 8.3) 15/6 | 12/6 || 6 b epbesial Aeroplane Stk. 10/-.| 
50 | 39 || 46h | 40 Brazil 4% 1889A. Int. 14%) 45h | 45$ | 3 511 43/3 33/3 |) 10 | 10 ¢ | De Havilland Ord. Stk. £1.. 
62 | 51} 95h | 66) = Brazil 5% 1914 A. Int. 58%) 69 | 69 {41710 44/- 36/6 6 ¢) _6 ¢\Ford Motor Ord. Stk. £1. 
28 20h | 28) | 214 Chile 6% (1929) Int. 1}°% 284 28 | 31811) 20/- | 16/3 1746 | 15 a |\Hawker Siddeley Ord. 5/—. . 
57 44 «|| 764 | 474 ‘Chinese 5% 1913.......... 75 72} | Nil 90/6 , 78/9 , 2ga| b | Lucas joseph) ) Ord. {1..... | 
a4 89} 965 90} Port External 3%: | 9 | 93 |3 4 6) 47/- 38/9 | 110 4 i b Morris Motors 5/- Ord Stk. | 
60} 41 56 51S. Patilo Coffee 74% A. 2° 56 5 (4 9 3/112/6 101/3 20 c¢| 20 ¢| Rolls-Royce Ord, Stk. £1.. 
755 634 77 65} Spanish 4% Sealed Bonds. 75} 75} |5 6 0} ipping 
76 70 77} | 73 Uruguay 3$% Assented....) 77} 7 14 811) 26/1), 21/14) 2a, 5b Cunard Ord. Stk. {lf....... 
"= Fainae <a ee ee ere ers —|, 36/3 | 32/6 3 a\ . b Elder D, Lines Hidgs. Ord. i) 
Jan.Ato Sept. 25| Last, two Price, | Price, | Yield, | 37/3 | 23/9 | 6 | 6 ¢ (Furness, Withy Ord. Stk. 
i8e Dividends Name of Security = = — | 47/- +, 40/105, & b SE sca 
i eee he ; 26/9 22/6 | 6 e ¢ liRoy at Mail Lines Ona Sik ii 
High | Low (a) (6) La 1945 1945 1945 || 25/3 | 22/3 5 ¢ 5 c| Union Castle Ord. Stk. £1.. 
l i % | wore l és. 4. | Tea and Rubber | 
45} 35 Nil | Na ll amtotegiete Stk. Pf.. 44 44 «|:~C«#ONNld 26/103}, 19/9 | 2 ¢}] Nile Anglo-Dutch of Java ea: a 
13% 10} Nile} Nilc | B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. mek... 5: | 11} 11} Nil || 46/9 | 39/6 | 2ga 74 6 | Jokai (Assam) Tea £1...... | 
60; | 60 c 3 c San Paulo Ord. Stk. ....... | 56h | 56s | § 6 2 3/6 2/74 6 6} Nilc | London Asiatic Rbr. 2 
¢ | 3 il Nil | U. Havana 5% Cum. Pf. Stk.|) 3} a | Nil || 29/- | 23/9 | Nite Nil c (Rubber Pitns. Trust f1..... i 
$2248 | $1 36 2 a Can. Pacific Com. $25...... || $193 s204 16 0 0} 48/9 | 35/3 Nile} Nil | United Sua Betong {1......) 
60} 47 246| 2 a Great Western Ord. Stk...) 51} 524 (8 ll 6) Oil 
124) | 105 2hb| 2ha G.W.5% Cons. Pref. Stk... 106} | 107} /413 0 17/6 100/- , 5 a/ 15 b ||Angio- Iranian Ord. Stk. fl. ! 
62 49. 26) 2 a/|L.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref. Stk..|) 524 53 | 7 9.7 /|| 31/5 | 26/6 12}a| 174 |/Apex Trinidad Ord ool 
33 CO 2hc| 2be L.MS. Ord. Stock......... 25 a7 |}9 5 2} s/ 78/9 | 2ha| 10 6) Burmah Oil Ord. Stef". 
65 26) 2 a L.MS. 4% Pref. 1923 Stk.. 53 55 |7 5 6 | T8 | |p b tate ‘Shell Transport Ord. Stk. fi. | 
70 125! 1}a London Transport “C’ Stk.) 63 62 416 9 ! 38, i; | 84/44 | 0 b| a | Trinidad Leaseholds £1. . | 
27 2 ¢| 2 ¢| Southern Def. Stock....... 22 235 810 3) Miscellaneous 
795 | 63 || 26!) 2a | Southern 5% Pref. Ord. Stk.|| 664 69 | 7 411/ 24/6 19/44 7ka| 12} \,Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/-....)| 
|| Banks & Discount | || 64/- | 54/44 || 10 c¢| Nila |jAssoc. P, ohn) Ord. Cl... | 
89/- | oe 10 b » Latemedeuth £1 pd....... 87/- | 87/- | 4 1 04) T7/- | 70/- 10 ¢| 2a) Barket (John) Ord. £1..... 
Tt 3h0 ate | Bank of Australasia £5. . 68 6§ § 410 6 \ §7/9 | 49/6 || 24 c | 30 c| Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-.. 
388} | 358 6 @| 6 6 Bank of England Stock....|| 377. | 380 3 3 2) 46/9 40/6 | 7 6| 2 q@/|\British Aluminium Stk. £1. .| 
£4it fi 6 c| 6 c| Bank of Montreal $10...... | £44 | £4% | 212 Oh) 131/10} 111/105, ns 1108 ¢ | Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Stk. ii 
234 | 204 6 c| 6 c Bank of NewS. Wales o 23 23 | 315 On| 90/6 | 73/9 a British Oxygen Ord. a £1! 
57/6 32/6 4 b| 3 a|Bank of New Zealand{1...| 36/6 36/6 | 4 2 Oh} 100 83 3 | 4 ¢ |Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. .... 
82/7} | 72/= 7 6| 7 a@|\Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1..... 13/6 | 75/- | 314 6|158/9 140/-~ 1b | 124 a |\Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1.......) 
68/6 59/6 || 3$b| 3 a@|\Barclays (D.C. &O.)‘A’{1.) 64/- | 64/- |2 0 3) UE 9 40 c! 40 ¢|\DeLa Rue Ord. £ emda ol 
12 10} || «=2ha| 246) Chartered of India £5 ees | ly 11} 2 2 0|| 53/- | 44/6 8 ¢| 8 c|Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. iil 
100/- | 89/- || ots a |District ‘A’ £5, £1 pd. ....|| 91/- | 91/6 | 4 0 0} 37/3 29/6 ; 8¢ 8c ‘Elec. & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/- 
£97 | £81 Nil ¢ Nil¢ | Hong Kou us § Shang i $125) £ | £954 | Nil | 22/6 18/- || 6 ¢| 6 ¢|\Gaumont British Ord. 10/-.|) 
65/- 52/6 6 6) 6 a!Lioyds ‘A’ A’ £5, ens l at | 60/- | 4 0 0} 40/- 36/- | 1246 12a) Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/~ 
90/9 79/6 746| Tha| Martins Ba ae ts ist rt. da 82/- | 82/- | 313 0} 98/9 87/6 746.  2ha |Hanisons & Cros. 2. 
97/- | 84/6 8 6. 8 a Midland £1, wally OL cas 85/6 | 87/- | 313 3 | 8/9 6/6 3c. 3 c\\Home & Colonial Ord. 4/-. . 
lh | 64 5 6| 5 a@ Nat. Dis. £2}, fully paid. . 6& 64 | 319 3| 40/9 34/9 5 6 3 a@|lmperial Chemical Ord. {1.. 
a | xe 74 | a Nat. Prov. £5, {1 paid...... 73/- | 74/6 | 0 6 | 84 | 7% (f10 6 t7ha Imperial Tobacco Ord. on 
ato tsi Royal Baak of Scotland Stk. | 473 477 311 3 || $48  $37f |'$2-00 c'$1-60 c|/International Nickel n.p. . 
5 a| 9 6) Stan. ofS. Africa £20, £5pd..; 1 18§ | 314 0) 52/6 42/10} 5 ¢ 5 c Lever & Unilever Ord. 7. 
ae st) | 66!) 5 @ Union Discount £ Stk. ....|| 60/ 61/6 |; 5 Of 67/6  59/- 10 ¢| 10 ¢ |\London Brick Ord. {1...... 
97/4) basaas i} 9 bB} 9 a |\Westminster £4, {lpaid....| 87/6 89/- |4 1 0|| 77/- 65/7, 15 @| 25 b \\Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-.... 
| Insurance iH | (105/- 89/44 | Tha, 12h 5 |/Murex Lh TOG, Sih asccapesl 
293 | 27 40 al SO kh. ‘Alliance £1, fully paid...... i} 28 28} 13 2 6 || 46/3 34/6 | 20 ¢) 7 ¢ Odeon Theatres Ord. 5/-.. 
144 13 6/-b| 4/6a Atlas £5, £1} paid........./) 1 144 | 314 0/|| 42/3 34/6 2ha_ b |\Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-. 
io 15 a| 174 6 |\Commercial Union {1......' 13 8 9] 75/3 | 68/- || 10 b 5 a Tate and Lyle Ord. Stk. £1.. 
a! 03} 115, ~ | 36 | 16 b Gen. Accdt. £1, PAS Be “| 128/9 | 131/3 | 3 0 9 || 45/9 38/4 | 15 ¢| 15 ¢ Triplex Safety Glass 10/-. . 
295 loa | 10/- b Lon. & Lanes. £5, oh ae 31 3 4 6114/44 97/6 — 10 a@ |\Tube Investments Ord. fl. 
1 134 || $20 b| tthe | Pearl £1, fully paid ........ | 143 14g | 2:10 3t) 87/1} 71/3 3ia| 8} | Turner & Newall Ord. £1.. 
17 15{ || 6/-a\ 6/-b | Phoenix £1, ally paid...... 16 164 | 313 0 || 43/6 | 36/7} te |) 1Ibb United Molasses Ord. 6/8.. 
io 2 (169. OTe ti2he Prudential {1 ‘A’.......... 27 27. | 210 9) 44/9 | 36/6 all Paper Defd. £1....... 
io : | ll a) b Royal Exchange fl... | 10} 104 ou . | 83/3 67/6 35 b 10 | |Wootwort Ord a 
| sa) 3/38 jPoval {fully pel oe- +++ Mm | Oe 67/~ | $8/9 35. B| a1 Ashanti Goldfields Prd. 4/-.| 
a '172/6 15 b| +5 a Bass Rateliff Ord. Stk. £1..|| 181/6 184/- | 2 3 Ot! 78/14 | 72/- 12}¢| 12}c Cons. Glds. of S. Africa £1../' 
20/- 1106/5 ar a5 | ‘Distillers Co. Ord. Stk. £1..) 116/3 | 116/9 | 3 8 6) 18 14% | 30 @| 30 6) De Beers (Def.) £2h-...---.| 
13/3 135/6 11 a! 18 b ‘Guinness (A.) Ord. Stk. £1. . | 149/6 | 150/6 | 317 0 || 35/- | 30/38 Sha Sho Randfontein Ord. £1....... 
109/~ | 97/6 1536 7 a Ind Coope &c. Ord. Stk. £1. | 107/6 108/- |4 26) 6% 6 15 6) a |Rhokana Corp. Ord, {1,, 
104/3 | 91/6 || 13.6) 8 a@/ Mitchells & Butlers Ord. {1./ 100/- | 102/- | 4 2 3) 11/5 | 10/4 | Nile) Nil ¢| ‘Roan Antelope care B/—.. 
129/6 |115/- || +5 a +10 b S. African Ord. Stk. £1..... 126/-  128/6 |2 6 8t) 6% | 5h | 645 | 48 a |Sub} ant Ord. 10/-....... i 
45/6 | 38/- | 536) | 2$@ Taylor Walker Ord. Stk. {1.|, 43/6 | 44/9 | 312 0) Lb 94+ | 2/6@| §/6b Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. ..... i 
= 81/- | 6 a 14 b Watney Combe Def. Stk. £1) 94/9 94/9 |4 4 6" 18% | 12} Nil | Nil {lw. Witwatersrand 10/-,...' 


* The yields in this section are Colurnn A, Net Redemption Yield (based _on the suppos supposition ‘that the s 
date and that the holder pays tax at 10/- in the £1 on the interest) Column B, 
(f) Yield 10°, basis 











(hk) Allowing for exchange. 


Gross Flat Yield. 
(k) Includes 2}% tax free, yield basis 27}%. 





(a) Interim div. 





(c) Last two yearly divs. 
(m) Yield basis 80%. 


{e) Paid 





esate ene ae ee eee 
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"Price, 








| Brion - Yield, 
t. Sept. 
“Th” | OSB | 28. 
1945 1945 | 194 5 
tk a. & 
Si/- | 57/6 |4 2 9 
47/6 | 47/6 6 6 0} 
27/6 | 28/3 310 6f° 
9/9 | 10/- 500 
23/- 24/- |613 3 
88/9 | 88/- 411 0 
26/3 | 26/9 |6 0 0 
40/6 | 40/6 (5 8 6 
31/- 32/6 |619 0 
20/- | 20/- \2 0 0 
22/- | 22/- 17 5 3 
46/- | 46/6 |3 0 OF 
54/- | 55/- | 410 6 
25/6 | 26/- |610 6 
50/- | 51/- (414 0 
12/3 | 12/- |619 0 
24/- | 24/3 |612 0 
18/- | 19/-xd 5 5 0 
14/6 | 14/6 Nil 
26/9 | 26/6 | 315 6 
31/3 | 31/3 | 416 0 
53/3 | 52/6 |3 6 9 
54/6 | 55/- | 214 6 
36/3 | %/- |216 0 
25/9 | 25/9 '3 2 0 
4/9 | 4/9 \3 3 0 
31/9 | 37/6 4 0 0 
91/3 | 91/3 | 316 6 
56/10}, 56/103 310 3 
43/6 | 43/6 a 
32/6 | 32/6 |3 9 3 
55/6 | 55/- | 312 6 
6/6 | 9/6 312 6 
37/- | 31/- |4 6 6 
27/6 | 274 14 4 9 
21/3. | 21/3 |414 0 
30/3 | 30/6 | 411 9 
3%/-xdi 3%/- | 414 0 
37/- | 37/-“|214 0 
27/3 | 27/9 |5 8 0 
) At 3/9 |7 5 6 
38/1} | 37/9 |5 5 9 
42/- | 41/9 | 217 6 
17/9 | 17/4 |9 7 0 
86/3 | 86/3 |3 9 3 
46/- | 45/3 |118 6t 
| 107/6 | 107/6 | 314 6 
24/- | 24/3 |6 49 
35/9 | 36/- |5 0 0 
26/9 | 27/- |4 8 9 
46/3 | 46/6 |3 8 9 
25/6 | 25/6 | 414 0 
25/- 25/- |4 0 0 
25/- | 25/3 Nil 
43/6 | 44/6 |4 9 0 
3/1 3/1} Nil 
28/ 28/9 | Nil 
48/14 | 48/9 Nii 
111/3 | 113/9 | 310 3 
27/9 | 27/9 |5 8 0 
8321 83/9 |3 0 0 
80/74 | 81/10}} 1 4 3t 
93/3 | 93/99 }3 4 0 
21/- ai/- | 415 3 
55/- 65/- |312 6 
76/3 | 76/3 |212 6 
54/3 | 54/9 | 214 6 
42/ 42/- |4 5 9 
126/3 | 123/9 | 115 OF 
85/- 85/- 1315 3 
904 91 47 5 
146/ 146/3 |4 2 0 
103 103 | 313 9 
52/- 52/6 |3 0 3 
33/9 | 33/9 2 z 6 
19/ 19/44 
at 38/6 |3 5 0 
97/6 97/6 |2 0 0 
8/- 8/- |110 0 
38/9xd| 39/- | 4 2 0 
mH | #2 1221 OF 
$46 | $464 | 3 9 0 
50/- | 50/- |2 0 0 
om ey 13 6 8 
j 103 4 3 ; 
| 1 to 10 1) 318 6 
a1/4 i ord 3 4 3 
38/6 36/6 \21 9 
73/6 73/6 13 13 0 
| 40/74xd 40/3 | 313 9 
2108/9 | 111/3 | 4 0 9 
80/- | 82/6 |3 1 3 
42/- | 42/- | 4 7 0 
42/3 | 42/3 |118 0 
11/- T1/- |218 0 
65/9 | 66/6 | 416 Om 
17/6 | 11/6 |3 4 0 
17} 14% | 8ll 9 
35/- 35/- |6 8 6 
8 | -6b (316 8 
10/6 | 10/9 Nil 
oa). 6817.8 .3 
at ia | 3} 
144 | 15h | Nit 


stocks are redeemed at their latest date, except 4% and 3}% Loans on earliest 
(5) Final div. 


at 54% of face value 
tT Free of tax. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 


AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches and Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides exceptional 
facilities for financing every description of trade with the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - 
RESERVE FUND - - - - 


















£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 


— 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches im all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 






ANNUAL INCOME EXCEE - £15,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - - £88,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID oe - - -  £164,000,000 





SYDNEY, SON & Co. 


Surveyors Valuers & 


Specialists in Claims for War Damage, Compen- 
sation after De-requisitioning, ilapidations, 
Deferred Repairs, etc. 

Valuers of Buildings, Plant, Machinery and 
Trade Stocks. Fire Loss Assessors. 


DENMAN HOUSE, 20, PICCADILLY, 


LONDON, W.I. 
Telephone : REGENT 3571-2. 
Offices at Cardiff, Gloucester, Birmingham, etc. 


Assessors. 








USTRALIA and AMERICA.—Engineering and production consultant 
4, hoping shortly to proceed to Australia via U.S.A., would undertake 
one or two commissions on behalf of British firms.—Full particulars will 
be given to principals writing in confidence to Messrs, Skelton and Co., 
Solicitors, 90, Deansgate, Manchester, $ 


GC. Accountant is free for immediate appointment. Has had 
nearly 20 years industrial experience, covering preparation of 
budgets introduction of new systems of accounting, costing. and stores 
control. Good knowledge of investment.—Write, Box 122, The Economist, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 


oo 


IRECTOR and GENERAL MANAGER of company employing 2,000 
seeks charge. Age 40. First-class administrative experience. 
Travelled western Europe. Medium-sized concern preferred. Prin- 
tipals only.—Write, Box 118, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lan- 
caster Place, London, W.C. 2. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press, Lrv., Portugal St.; Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


at Lrettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


THE ECONOMIST, September 29, 1945 







AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March, 1945 
£74,425,576 





» 


VY NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with limited hability in New Zealand 







Represented at over 200 points 
in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 
Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales; 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 
Head Office: WELLINCTON, NZ 
H.R.H.Chalmers, General Manager. 


London orriee. 
€ Queen Victons &. ECA 
John Forbes Manager. 


DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK 


Established 1857 


Capital 
Paid-up and 
Reserves 


OSLO, 


eee | NORWAY 


— 


Branches: Arendal, Larvik, Lillesand, Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor, 
Solor (Flisa), Tonsberg. 
Every Description of Banking Business transacted 
Correspondence Invited 
Telegraphic Address—‘* Creditbank "’ 


Telephone: ‘* 21820 Osio” 





POST OFFICE & TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS ISSUE 


*%& Purchasebie ia 
multiples of £5 


¥& Interest paid haif- 
yearly 


© 


SAVINGS 
BONDS ::. 


Jsawed by the Notional Savings Commities, London 


¥ Interest is subject 
to Income Tax, but 
tax is not deducted 
at the source 


% May be sold quick- 
ly through your 
Savings Bank 





MIDLAND ELECTRIC CORPORATION FOR 
POWER DISTRIBUTION, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER BOOKS of the 
company will be closed from 29th September to 13th October, 196, 
both dates inclusive, for the preparation of Preference and Ordinary 
Share Dividend Warrants, Warrants will be posted on 13th October, 194%. 


By Order of the Board. 
F. W. CATER, Secretary. 
Toll End Road, Tipton, Staffs. 25th September, 1945. 


ee ae ed 


OUNG MAN, aged about 25, educated to degree standard or equiva- 
lent, required to assist executive of Retail Distributive Organisation. 
Applicant must have aptitude for statistical work. A progressive 


with excellent opportunities.—Write Box 128, The Economist, Bretten 
House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 


— ee 


(eae Auxiliary Movement shortly to fill post of Industrial Sec: 
retary. Organisations of groups for those in industry, conferences 0D 
industrial problems, ote apeteations, ving details of. revious experi: 
ence, present job, and interests, to Fie meral Secretary, C.A-™. 
Annandale, North End Road, London, N.W. 11. 





Ce ene 





en taught by a Russian.—HAM 3801, 


Published weekly by Tur Economist Newsparere. L1D., 


U.S. Representative: R. S, Farley, 111 Broadway, New York, 6.—-Saturday, September, 29. 1945. 
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